OUTBREAKS OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES ARE CHARTED AT USPHS HEADQUARTERS 


(See article on page 450) 
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REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLIES, declared James Bryce, “must 
remain the vital center of the frame of government in 
every country not small enough to permit the constant 
action of direct popular legislation.” Observing the decline 
in the influence of American legislative assemblies and 
their failure to provide the creative power and constructive 
leadership needed in the “remodeling of old institutions 
in the effort to satisfy calls for social reorganization,” he 
warned against a people's becoming “too much absorbed 
with the economic and social aims to which legislation 
should be directed to give due attention to legislative 
methods.” 

The improvement of the legislative process has been a 
major continuing concern of the Council of State Govern 
ments, and to this end STATE GOVERNMENT has asked SEN 
\Tror Froyp E. Anperson of New York, Chairman of the 
Joint Legislative Committee to Inquire Into and Study 
Legislative Methods, Practices, Procedures, and Expendi 
tures, to describe the objectives and procedures which are 
heing employed by the committee to make legislative gov- 
ernment more efficient and responsible (see page 435). 
The joint committee is doing a notable service to state 
government in analyzing the actual work of a legislative 
assembly and of the individual legislator, and in comparing 
prevailing methods of lawmaking with the best available 
thought and practice. 


(HarRLes K. Bricutsitt, Associate Director, Recreation 
Division, Office of Community War Services, outlines the 
development of public recreational opportunities and fa- 
cilities as a new aspect of state responsibility (see page 
437). Medicine and psychology have increasingly demon- 
strated the importance of recreation in the lives of indi- 
viduals and communities. Although the precise respon- 
sibility of the state in providing leadership in organized 
public recreation may be a matter upon which, as in many 
other things, general agreement does not exist, provision 
for recreational opportunity is a recognized responsibility 
of states and their subdivisions, abundantly attested by 
their splendid state and municipal parks, community cen 
ters, and public school recreational enterprises. 


In “State Tax Revenue in 1944” (page 438), Lewis B. 
Sims, Assistant Chief, Governments Division, Bureau of 
the Census, and V. J. Wyckorr, a former member of the 
Governments Division staff, survey state tax collections 
during the past fiscal year. The authors commend the states 
for wisdom in maintaining basic peacetime tax rates in the 
face of the accumulating state surpluses. Many states have 
provided for reserves to be used for deferred construction 
and maintenance in the post-war era and for new and useful 
public works projects to be undertaken when and if a de 
cline in private employment occurs. In the face of an un 
precedented national public debt and the certainty of wide- 
spread economic dislocations in the near future, wisdom 
would appear to dictate that the states consider very care 
fully their public financial situation and not be misled by 
present-day abundance to overlook the continuing necessity 
of re-examining, equalizing, and strengthening their ma- 
chinery of public finance. 


W. E. Stantey, President of the National Conference oj 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, recounts the fifty. 
four-year development of uniform state legislation and fore. 
casts the improvements which the national conference com 
templates for the future. Although a total of 
legislative enactments of uniform laws can be directly at 
tributed to the work of the conference (see page 142) 
President Stanley suggests that the conference should um. 
dertake to secure legislative recognition from those states 
which do not now extend it; that a standing Committee for 
co-operation with the Council of State Governments 
created, particularly to assist in the recommendation of 
emergency legislation; and that greater selectivity be ey. 
ercised in the adoption of subjects for which uniform lays 
are formulated. 


IN THE ARTICLE, “Post-war Planning in New York” ( page 
$45), NATHANIEL L. GoLpsTEIn, Attorney General of the 
state of New York, summarizes the ways in which oy 
most populous state is preparing to meet the challenge of 
post-war employment, outlining the stages of over-all plan 
ning, financial preparedness, the blue-printing of usefyl 
public works, and research in the development of industry 
and agriculture. 

Mr. Goldstein declares that the major task of state 
government in the period lying ahead is to create condi- 
tions under which private employment can provide jobs for 
all those who wish to work. 


In “The Budget and the Legislature” (page 446), Joun A 
PERKINS of the University of Rochester treats an aspect 
of governmental reorganization which is receiving increas 
ing attention from administrators, legislators, and students 
of government. As budgeting has developed from control 
merely of the fiscal operations of the government to a major 
arm of managerial control, its relationship to the traditional 
legislative power of the purse calls for re-examination 
However, it is primarily with the budget as a method of 
fiscal control that Mr. Perkins is concerned. 

Contending that the responsibility for the budget should 
clearly be fixed in the executive branch, he holds that 
legislatures should have no power to make alterations in 
the executive budget that would defeat the responsibility 
of the governor. 


L. R. Tuompson, M.D., Assistant Surgeon General of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, in the article entitled “Dis- 
trict Offices of the U. S. Public Health Service” (page 
450), describes the operation of an important aspect of the 
\merican federal system. The co-operative efforts of the 
service and the state health departments demonstrates that 
the states and the national government can work together 
toward a common end with an enormous benefit to the 
people of this country. 


On the Cover 


\SSISTANT SURGEON GENERAL JosepH W. MOUNTAIN, m 
charge of state relations, United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, indicates outbreaks of communicable diseases charted 
on a large map demarking the district areas of the service. 
Photo by Acme. 
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‘Tue quality of a legislature, 
the integrity and capacity of 
its members, the efficiency of 
the methods by which it passes 
laws and supervises the con- 
duct of the Executive, must 
continue to be of high signifi- 


cance to a nation’s welfare. 


—JAMES BRYCE 
in Modern Democracies 
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w Fesruary 8, 1944, New: York joined the parade 
of states intent upon reorganizing and modernizing 
their legislatures with a view to greater efficiency 

in operations. In its resolution creating a Joint Legislative 
Committee on Legislative Procedure, Methods, Practices 
and Expenditures, the New York state legislature noted 
that “there have been improvements, modifications and 
changes in the manner of operation in other branches of 
overnment and in our society generally, and some of the 
legislative practices, procedures and methods may _have, 
in some respects, become outmoded and antiquated. rhe 
new committee was charged with the duty of making at 
thorough and comprehensive inquiry “into all phases of 
legislative methods, procedures and expenditures and of 
keeping the legislature abreast of any advance, progress 
and improvements” in those fields. | was honored by being 
chosen as chairman of this committee. 

Prior to the creation of the committee, the records of 
the New York state legislature fail to reveal any earlier at- 
tempt at a comprehensive survey and analysis of what the 
legislator does, how the legislature operates, and what the 
sate obtains in return for its legislative expenditures. lor 
several decades, regardless of party control, those con- 
cerned with ministering to the needs of others have over- 
looked their own problems, except when some specific de- 
fect or weakness in the system became patent. The picture 
has been a replica of a condition in our own lives, concern 
with the problems of others accompanied too often by 
neglect of our own. The legislature has been no exception 
in overlooking its own household. 

I came to the legislature in 1941. During my brief ex- 
perience, | observed that one has little choice but to con- 
form to the patterns created years ago, which have con- 
tinued to date with but minor changes. Customs and prac- 
tices are difficult to uproot, particularly when there has 
heen some basis and rationale in their creation. The changes 
which have taken place over the years have partaken of a 
“tinkering” rather than an overhauling nature. The current 
effort is an overhauling process. 

From time to time, there have been recurring utterances 
of generalities and publicity given to stock criticisms and 
charges. Some have aptly touched the defects in the system ; 
others have been painfully inaccurate but by repetition have 
come to be accepted as truths, in the absence of the collec- 
tion of factual data. We are told by well-intentioned stu- 
dents of the legislative process in New York state that as 
much as one-third of the legislature’s time is consumed by 
toll calls. Analysis does not support that charge. We are 
told by private groups that the best way to get a bill passed 
is to introduce it late. ‘hey point by way of illustration to 
the seventy senate bills introduced during the first week of 
the 1944 session and emphasize the fact that only twenty- 
| four were passed by both houses, and that these passed dur- 
ing the last three weeks of the session. Thus, it is made to 
appear that the legislature did not consider these bills in 
the interim. They have completely disregarded the number 
of times bills are amended. In the instance referred to, there 
were at least thirteen amendments made in committee, and 
fifteen on the calendar. It therefore would appear that these 


Legislative Reorganization in New York 


By Floyp E. ANDERSON 


New York State Senate; Chairman, Joint Legislative Committee on Legislative Methods 


bills were thoroughly consid- 
ered. We are likewise told of 
the fabulous salaries paid to 
legislative employees, whereas 
actually the wage scale falls 
within the limit set by the War 
Labor Board for the Albany 
area. Our heavy emphasis has, 
consequently, been on a compre- 
hensive study, because until we 
have the facts the institution of 
changes and reforms cannot be 
adequately presented and dis- 
cussed. 


OTHER STATE STUDIES 


Other states in recent years 
have undertaken such self- 
examination. Most _ recently, 
California and Massachusetts have completed studies 
similar to the one we have undertaken, although our study 
is broader than theirs. Changes have likewise occurred in 
the federal government. At present, Senator Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, Senator Maloney of Connecticut, and Representative 
Monroney of Oklahoma are sponsoring a resolution which 
seeks to create a Senate-House reorganization committee. 
All of these studies and developments furnish material from 
which we anticipate obtaining great benefit. 

Our study and analysis will bring in its wake many 
useful and beneficial changes. Although the committee has 
been in existence only six months, we have accumulated a 
wealth of stimulating and thought-provoking material. Our 
staff is located in Albany and we have had the advantage 
of obtaining the services of Arthur H. Schwartz as coun- 
sel. He brings to the committee his valuable background as 
a teacher of government at Columbia College, experience in 
public life as a former assistant United States attorney, and 
the practical values derived from the private practice of 
the law. . 

Material has been pouring in from all over the coun- 
try. It is all being collected, digested, and analyzed by a 
full-time research staff. The committee is indebted to the 
Council of State Governments and to legislative personnel 
throughcut the states and in Congress who have been most 
generous in their co-operation and most patient in answer- 
ing our many detailed questions covering their methods 
and procedures. The material from outside the state re- 
quires critical appraisal because most states provide for 
biennial sessions and operate quite differently from the way 
we do, so that their problems are not the same as ours. We 
shall consider every possible innovation and suggestion. 
Nor can we fail to take into consideration the unique posi- 
tion of New York state with its thirteen and one-half mil- 
lion inhabitants and its vast manufacturing, commercial, 
and agricultural enterprises that are reflected in the stag- 
gering total of approximately four thousand bills intro- 
duced each year. 

The permanent personnel of the New York state legis- 
lature have likewise “pitched in” and are compiling the 
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data we require. They have made substantial contributions 
in the way of pointing out defects, anachronisms, and 
dead-letter provisions which are ripe for correction. Sug- 
gestions have also come from individual legislators—past 
and present—news columnists, citizen organizations, and 
bar associations. Every one of them is receiving attention 
and study although, as is inevitable, some will not stand 
the tests of experience and practicability. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 


Broadly speaking, our study should achieve two major 
objectives. One is to obtain a true and accurate picture of 
what the legislator and legislature do and how the machin- 
ery operates. The other will flow from the study of the 
methods, practices, procedures, and expenditures—namely, 
the elimination of antiquated methods, practices, and pro- 
cedures by introducing changes which will “streamline” 
legislative activity. Economies may be effected but in no 
event will they be at the expense of sacrificing the efficient 
handling and study of legislation or its prompt but consid- 
ered disposition. 

It is impossible within the space allotted to describe all of 
the interesting studies we have undertaken. Some of these 
studies might not intrigue the lay reader—despite their 
vital part in the life of the legislature—because, unless one 
has been a participant in the legislative process, he may not 
fully appreciate their pertinency. I shall point out a few 
broad phases which must be studied. 

For example, we are analyzing the work of the legislator. 
This must be done in order to give us the material for an 
occupational analysis of the various employees and person- 
nel. It is essential in order to determine the kind, number, 
character, and compensation of the personnel engaged by 
the legislature. The work of the legislator and the legisla 
ture is unique. It is separate and distinct from the work of 
other state personnel or requirements of other public offices. 


Tue LEGISLATOR’S ACTIVITIES DURING THE SESSION 


Contrary to popular conception, the work of a legislator 
is not confined to attending in Albany on the legislative 
days of a three-month period and voting on bills. Whispered 
comments have been made that we get paid $2,500 for ap- 
pearing in Albany for two or three days a week and, at the 
end of the session, four days a week. Such a summary dis- 
position of a legislator’s work, functions, and responsibility 
is manifestly unfair. Now it must be recognized that in 
any large body of men exceptions will always be found, but 
I say without any hesitation that the great bulk of our 
elected representatives are industrious, sincere, faithful, and 
conscientious. 

Let us look at the work of the legislator, first, during the 
session. We start with actual attendance at the sessions. 
Then there is work on the standing committees. Each legis- 
lator serves on several committees, to which bills are re- 
ferred for attention. Bills must be considered. There is the 
following-up of measures which he has introduced, efforts 
to eliminate opposition, requiring numerous conferences. 
Add to that conferences with representatives of the many 
groups who are interested either in the passage or defeat of 
legislation, conferences with state officials for their views. 
approval, or rejection of proposed bills or pending bills. It 
is during this time that constituents focus their efforts to 
obtain the benefits of legislative activity. The mail comes in 
fantastic numbers, depending on the issues before the body. 
All of it has to be read and answered, because the bulk of it 
does come from sincere and responsible people who seek to 
be of genuine aid and assistance. Then there are the de- 
mands for intervention with the city, state, and federal 
units. The legislator is expected to provide “open sesame” 
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for anything from a letter of introduction to the secur; 
of some concession. And during the session Albany be. 
comes a Mecca for out-of-town visitors who expect their 
legislator to play host, often at his own expense. In Many 
instances, there is expended during this three-month De. 
riod the major portion of the compensation paid to the 
islator. 

I do not think any rational person will quarrel with = 
recital of these activities. But there are many people who 
think the work of the legislator is over the day the S€Ssion 
ends and that the compengation is more than enough pay for 
the period, despite the reference to the expense. 


leg 


THE LEGISLATOR’S ACTIVITIES BETWEEN SESSIONS 


When the session is over, the heavy pressure is off by 
the work continues. One does not return to private prac- 
tice or his business, free from legislative toil. The constity- 
ents still come in pressing for intervention of one kind of 
another with the various units of government. Suggestions 
are made for legislation. Conferences are held for the ob. 
taining of material which will help put through the bij 
which was discarded or defeated. Research is necessitated 
and, if it is not done by the representative himself, some 
arrangement must be made to obtain the facts. The organi- 
zations interested in legislation continue to send letters, re- 
ports, and propaganda material, in an unceasing flow. None 
of it can be neglected. We are, after all, public servants 
Innumerable invitations to attend affairs and to make 
speeches must be accepted. This is not only because it is 
wise from an “election” point of view but also, in order 
fully to comprehend the interests, needs, and problems of 
others, one must meet with them and talk over their sity- 
tions so that both they and you will understand. For a pub- 
lic official, the community and group needs come first 
Private business and practice inevitably suffer. [ have not 
covered all of the legislator’s activities but have given just 
enough to provoke some appreciation of the fact that his 
is not a routine post. 

If a legislator achieves any standing, he is bound to 
become a member of a joint legislative committee or of 
a commission which actually operates after the session 
closes. That responsibility is a weighty one, as I can attest. 
There is no extra compensation, merely the reimbursement 
of the travel and hotel expense. There are meetings to be 
held. There is material to be studied. Conscientious function- 
ing involves a great drain, both on time and the pocketbook. 
Reimbursement never actually covers the outgo. The work 
of these committees and commissions is likewise a field for 
our study and we hope to pass some expression on the ac- 
complishments and benefits, as well as defects, of the man- 
ner of operation. 

If one is a leader, particularly of the majority party, 
the drain on his time and pocketbook is even greater. The 
leaders bridge the gap between the legislative sessions. 
They are ex officio members of every legislative committee, 
and serve on other commissions and bodies, such as the War 
Council, Judicial Council, and the like. Each leader serves 
on one or more such outside committees. Some of them 
undertake to visit the state institutions. There is the matter 
of handling the problems which arise between sessions and 
preparing for a legislative program in the next session. 
Problems are not static—they are in a constant state of flux, 
and conscientious men do not lose sight of them. 

I believe that our study will give the public the facts re 
garding the work of the legislator and the legislature. We 
shall provide the material for an appraisal of what, by 
way of effort and money, enters into the legislative product. 

We are analyzing the legislative product and the method 

(Continued on page 440) 
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Recreation Challenges State Governments 


By CHARLES K. BRIGHTBILL 


Associate Director, Recreation Division, Office of Community War Services, 
Federal Security Agency 


ECREATION, once solely a concern of the individual 
or groups of individuals, has undergone continu- 
ous evolution. It became an interest first of private 

agencies, then of public—a responsibility of municipal gov- 
enments, with tax-supported facilities and programs of 
recreation. Now it has reached a milestone where it be- 


| comes a concern of state governments. The war has speeded 


up a trend which was gaining momentum. 

It would be impossible to conceive of the successful train- 
ing of our army of ten million men, with high morale, 
without the recreation programs which have been the con- 
tribution of communities and co-operating agencies. It 
would be impossible to picture the record-breaking output 
of our war plants, the long-sustained manhours, the adjust- 
ments of migrant populations to new and strange condi- 
tions of living, without the enlarged recreation programs and 
facilities which have webbed the country. 

The size and complications of getting this job done un- 
der pressure made it necessary for towns to summon 
resources beyond those at their command or resources nor- 
mally available through local and national public and pri- 
vate agencies. States had to step in to help meet the need. 
State recreation committees were formed where there was 
geat pressure upon communities. They were created be- 
cause of the economy of effort they could effect, because 
of the service they rendered as a clearing house of ideas 
and experience, but above all because of the practical assist- 
ance they were able to give in providing supplementary 
assistance to the communities and stimulating towns and 


| cities to improve recreation conditions. 


For all of these reasons and others later pointed out, 
state recreation committees have been set up. Twenty-one 
such official state committees are now operating and thirteen 
more states plan to create similar committees. In all of 
them plans are under way to establish some permanent 
form of state managing authority. 

At various stages of our history each phase of state gov- 
emmment was entirely a local matter. That was true of edu- 
cation, welfare, health, and conservation, until the expand- 
ing needs and scope of the problems demanded a larger 
area of authority and responsibility resting in the state. 
Recreation now appears to be on the threshold of a similar 
transition. Such a development does not come without meet- 
ing with conflicting opinions and with definite obstacles to 
be overcome. There is always the fear that a new depart- 
ment of government will cut across or take from the privi- 
leges and authority of another department. 

Recreation cannot be considered a new concern of states. 
Already many of the established functions of government 
have a large or small stake in recreation, such as the schools 
and the departments of health, welfare, law enforcement, 
parks, and .conservation. 


AState RecreEaTION AUTHORITY 


Those who argue against a separate state department of 
recreation frequently contend for the placing of recreation 
under one of these already established departments. The 
deciding factor is whether or not recreation occupies an im- 
portant enough sector of our life to merit a separate, 


specialized responsibility, and if that is so, whether, if inter- 
locked with other established services, often already over- 
burdened, the interests of recreation might not become 
neglected or relegated to a subordinate place. 

It should be pointed out that a state department of recrea- 
tion need not take away from the services of other depart- 
ments, but would mainly serve to co-ordinate programs and 
provide a liaison service between many public and private 
agencies. The whole principle upon which a state takes on 
recreation would be to aid and strengthen communities in 
meeting their own responsibilities, and not in any way to 
interfere with local initiative. 

A state recreation authority would, in short, aid a 
community in doing its own job by advice and help rather 
than by supervision and authoritative control. This help 
would take such form as (1) assisting communities in 
the organization and operation of recreation programs; (2) 
serving as a clearing house for the dissemination of infor- 
mation and exchange of ideas, plans, and suggestions in 
regard to programs and services; (3) promoting standards 
of program, finance, facilities, and leadership; (4) improv- 
ing local and state recreation legislation; (5) recruiting, 
placing, and training professional and volunteer recreation 
leaders; (6) securing more effective use of state and na- 
tionally-owned lands and water areas; (7) developing 
recreation in rural areas; (8) influencing the development 
of commercial recreation; and (9) promoting institutes and 
conferences on an area and statewide basis. 

The accomplishments of state recreation committees 
already in operation give a picture of what state recreation 
bodies can do in terms of specifics. 


ACTION AT THE STATE LEVEL 


Florida, which was the first state to organize a state 
recreation committee, has held two largely attended state- 
wide recreation conferences and is in process of calling an- 
other. These conferences and the continuing activities of 
the state committee have served to co-ordinate the recrea- 
tion programs of local communities and have provided a 
medium for exchange of ideas. The committee has issued 
many bulletins, including one in which is recorded the ac- 
complishments of communities. 

Through the efforts of the state committee, a state Negro 
recreation committee has been created, acting as a subcom- 
mittee of the state recreation committee. Through this 
committee, communities have been stimulated to carry out 
effective recreation to meet the needs of the large concen- 
trations of Negro troops in the state, as well as of the Negro 
industrial and civilian population. 

The state committee was instrumental in promoting a 
statewide youth program resulting in the state youth security 
committee, the first of its kind in the country, with twenty- 
five affiliated local youth security committees. While not 
wholly recreational in nature, this statewide movement is 
closely affiliated with the recreation program and tied in 
with the state recreation committee. 

The Florida state committee also was able to effect an 
agreement between the Florida War Fund, Inc., and the 

(Continued on page 448) 
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State Tax Revenue in 1944 


By V. J. Wycxorr ANp Lewis B. Sims* 


N UNPRECEDENTED volume of employment at good 
wages and salaries combined with substantial 
earnings by business corporations and with the 

general wartime boom to carry state tax revenue for 
the 1944 fiscal year to $5,387 million, a new peak 5.8 
per cent above the 1943 amount of $5,094 million. This 
increase of total taxes collected by the forty-eight state 
governments was helped by the surprisingly small de- 
cline in receipts from motor fuel taxes and the equally 
surprising stability of motor vehicle and operator li- 
censes. Excluding the unemployment compensation pay- 
roll tax, total collections were 3.7 per cent above 1943. 

These figures are based upon the Census Bureau's 
preliminary report, “State Tax Collections in 1944,” 
issued in August, just two months after the close of the 
fiscal year for most states.' The August report is based 
on a mail canvass as usual, but in spite of the pressures 
of a war year, all states were able to submit figures, 
at least on a preliminary basis. A few estimates for 
individual taxes in several states were incorporated in 
the respective tax totals. 

Of all the states, Florida had the greatest per cent 
increase in state tax collections as compared with the 
previous year—32.1 per cent. Florida's main increase 
occurred in the group of taxes on the sale of selected 
commodities and services. Specifically, although the 
gasoline and unemployment compensation taxes were 
partially responsible for the increase, the more important 
explanation is that a cigarette tax became effective at 
the beginning of the fiscal year and the taxes on pari- 
mutuel betting (chiefly at the Hialeah race track) were 
six times as great in 1944 as in war-restricted 1943. 

Other states showing considerable increases, together 
with the per cent increase and the main taxes responsible 
(the unemployment compensation tax was a factor in 
each case), are as follows: 

19.5: general sales, alcoholic-beverage sales 
18.3: corporation income 

17.0: licenses 

14.4 :* corporation income, pari-mutuels 


11.1: individual income, corporation income 
10.9: various sales items 


Washington, 
Wisconsin, 
New Jersey, 
New York, 
California, 
Louisiana, 


About a third of the states suffered tax decreases, 
the most outstanding, percentage-wise, being Nevada, 
with a 10.4 per cent drop. Nevada’s drop was due 
largely to a substantial decrease in collections from the 
unemployment compensation tax during 1944 as com- 
pared with 1943, wartime business activity and wartime 


*Mr. Wyckoff is a former staff member and Mr. Sims is 
Assistant Chief of the Governments Division, Bureau of the 
Census. The opinions expressed are personal. 

‘Bureau of the Census, “State Tax Collections in 1944,” State 
linances: 1944, Vol. 2, No. 1 (preliminary), 12 pp. The report 
—also the information in this article—is based on the state 
fiscal years ended on June 30, 1944, or the few months prior 
thereto; forty states end their fiscal year on June 30, three in 
spring, and five between August and December, 

"Fiscal year ended March 31, 1944, compared with fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1942. 
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employment—hence pay-roll collections—having appar- 
ently reached their peak in 1943. 


‘Types or TAXES 


Although motor vehicle fuel tax revenue again de. 
clined, as shown in Table 1, it did so at a rate less than 
that from 1942 to 1943, and continued to bring in to 
the forty-eight state treasuries more money than any 
other one tax, with two exceptions—the tax for yp. 
employment compensation and the general sales tay 
As a result of gasoline rationing, motor fuel tax revenue 
fell below the general sales tax revenue for the first time 
in history—$691 million compared with $721 million 
received from the general sales tax, which was used by 
only twenty-five states. In eight states gasoline tax 
collections went counter to the current, with larger col- 
lections than for the prior fiscal year. 

One surprising revelation, contrary to popular antic. 
pation, was seen in the license collections from motor 
vehicles and operators. The combined total for 1944, 
$398 million, instead of showing a loss in revenye 
recorded an increase of 1 per cent over the collections 
for the previous fiscal period, twenty-seven states re- 
porting larger collections than in 1943. There was a 
slight drop in the revenue from vehicle registrations in 
the two years, but this was more than offset by an in- 
crease in the yield from persons taking out operators 
permits. 

It is true that thousands of cars are still being scrapped 
each month. However, predictions of motor vehicle 
scrappage have turned out to be overly pessimistic; 
people are taking care of their cars and driving them 
as long as they hold together. The rationed trickle of 
new trucks has helped to maintain the license collections, 
but the bulk of the money has come from operators’ 
permits and from registrations of trucks, buses, and 
passenger cars now in service. Many passenger cars 
now are effective members of the public transportation 
system. The largest reported gain in motor licenses was 
65 per cent for the state of Idaho; the greatest decrease 
was 16 per cent for New York. 

Alcoholic beverage sales taxes reversed the movement 
of the prior year. Whereas tax revenue from such sales 
was 9.4 per cent higher in 1943 than in 1942, the 194 
figure of $267 million was 4.6 per cent below 1943. In 
October, 1942, distilleries were completely diverted from 
the production of alcohol for civilian beverages, and the 
effects of that stoppage were felt during the states’ 1944 
fiscal year. It is not possible to tell at this time the 
results of the return to production for civilian demand 
during August of this year, though current supplies will 
be materially increased. 

or millions of people, fat pay envelupes and generous 
salary checks more than balanced rising prices ( soaring 
prices for numerous non-rationed goods), and twenty- 
one out of the twenty-five states using a general sales 
or gross receipts tax took in more money from this 
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source than during the previous year. When such a tax 
tgs a broad base, it currently provides a state from one- 
fourth to one-fifth of its tax revenue. The total collec- 
tions from general sales taxes amounted to $721 million. 
The greatest gains, percentage-wise, were made by 
Delaware (emergency tax effective at the middle of the 
1943 fiscal year), Indiana, and Washington. The only 
jour states with decreases, and they were slight, were 
(alifornia (rate was lowered from 3 to 2.5 per cent), 
Pennsylvania (tax repealed as of January 1, 1944), 
South Dakota, and Wyoming. 

The general sales tax has been to the present authors 
the most interesting tax of the war.’ Two years ago one 
af the authors presented the possibilities of decreased 
revenues from this source, based primarily upon the 
sumption that production for civilian consumption 
yould be curtailed drastically.‘ The federal authorities 
controlling production, however, found such drastic re- 
¢rictions unnecessary, and with plenty of buyers despite 
the mild inflation on rationed goods and the genuine 
inflation on non-rationed goods, consumer tax yields 
maintained their steady annual increase. 

Individual income tax collections, with a gain of 
[5 per cent over 1943, amounted to $337 million, and 
corporation income taxes (including specific taxes on 
mincorporated businesses) again swept upward, with 
the greatest advance of a major tax, 26 per cent, to $429 
million. The individual income tax figure, however, in- 
dudes revenue from seven states which could not make 
available to the Census Bureau individual income tax 
figures distinct from those on corporation incomes. 

Both of these income tax sources continued advances 
which started with the 1940 fiscal year, though for each 
the gain was less than from 1942 to 1943. Despite the 
fact that about two-thirds of the states in this country 
used one or both of these income taxes, New York state 
dominated the returns with approximately one-third of 
the 1944 collections in each category. 

A state-by-state comparison of income tax collections, 
induding estimated segregations of the few cases of 
consolidated returns, shows that the greatest gain in 
individual income tax revenue was made by Arkansas, 
dosely followed by New Mexico. In contrast, Delaware, 
lowa, Maryland, New Hampshire, Oregon, and Wis- 
consin had smaller coliections than in 1944—not taking 
into consideration, of course, South Dakota and West 
Virginia, whose collections reflected the first full year of 
the repeal of their income taxes. For corporate income 
laxes eight states increased collections by more than 
35 per cent, nineteen had smaller gains, and only five 
states collected less in 1944 than in 1943. It should be 
mentioned that for these comparisons, based on Census 
Bureau reports, statistics for New York involve a con- 
trast between 1944 and 1942 income tax figures because 


‘The governors of many of the sales tax states misjudged 
the future success of the sales tax. See Bureau of the Census, 
State Budgets for 1944 and 1945,” State Finances: 1943, Vol. 


‘2,No. 1, March, 1943, p. 4; also V. J. Wyckoff, “Budgeting 


a Pimances for 1944 and 1945,” Taxes, Vol. 21, No. 6, June, 
» p. 339, 

_ ‘Lewis B. Sims, “Effect of War on State-Collected Revenues,” 
in Wartime Problems of State and Local Finance, Tax Institute, 


| 1943, pp. 39-54, especially pp. 47-50. This address was delivered 
} in November, 1942, when American participation in the war 


Was less than a year old. 


of a change in its fiscal year which was effective in 1943. 

Tax collections on tobacco products, aided by the 
new laws of Delaware, Florida, and New Mexico, ad- 
vanced 12.1 per cent, to $158 million. Gross premiums 
of insurance companies—taxed in every state—showed 
a 4.2 per cent gain in 1944 over 1943, and tax collections 
from public utility receipts were up 8.7 per cent. Prop- 
erty taxes continued the downward movement of the 
past two years, and it is possible that this will be a 
trend line as an increasing number of states relinquish 
this revenue source to local units of governments. 

In absolute amount the state revenue from unemploy- 
ment compensation contributions led the tax list, with 
$1,319 million, an increase of 12.5 per cent over 1943. 
Before gasoline rationing hit the country, taxes from 
motor fuel sales kept well in step with unemployment 
comper sation, but beginning with 1943 returns, gasoline 
tax revenue has declined. During the 1944 fiscal year 
seven states collected from 31 to 79 per cent more from 
employers and employees for unemployment compensa- 
tion than during 1943. In nineteen states, however, less 
was received, and Delaware, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and South Carolina experienced the second 
consecutive year of declining contributions. 

Because the money collected by states from the un- 
employment compensation tax is deposited at once by 
the states on their respective accounts in a federal trust 
fund, state governments frequently do not emphasize 
this receipt as a part of their tax system. This com- 
pulsory “contribution” of employers and employees 
covers about two-thirds of all wages and salaries, and 
hence probably affects as many people as the usual state 
tax. Also, it is possible that this contribution is repre- 
sentative of a federal-state fiscal relation which may 
become of increasing importance in state finance. 

Revenue for 1944 for each state from each major tax 
source is shown in Table 2. 

One of the tables in the Census Bureau’s report, 
“State Tax Collections in 1944,” gives an eight-year 
series of figures for thirteen tax classes, including the 
residual “other.” As might be expected, both the out- 
break of war in Europe in September, 1939, and our 
entry in December, 1941, strongly influenced certain 
taxes, though total collections were less affected, owing 
to some counterbalancing tax revenue movements. 

The fiscal year that ended in June, 1940, marked an 
upward turn for general sales, alcoholic beverage sales, 
individual income, corporation income, and severance 
taxes. Motor vehicle fuel taxes, as well as motor licenses, 
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advanced steadily from 1937 until the sharp break down- 
ward with the collections for the 1943 fiscal year, the 
first full year of our active participation in war. Tobacco 
products taxes have continued to bring more money to 
state treasuries during each year of the 1937-44 period, 
and unemployment compensation taxes have also in- 
creased without interruption. Alcoholic beverage li- 
censes went down a trifle in 1941, with not much change 
since that year. Property in 1944 was at about the 
low point of 1938, having reached a high in 1942. Death 
and gift taxes, never predictable, continued above $100 
million throughout the period, and miscellaneous items 
in the “other” category continued around the half-billion 
mark. 

The principal characteristic of the 1944 tax collections 
when compared with the previous seven years is the less 
pronounced change from the prior year—declines are 
less rapid, gains less conspicuous. During the eight- 
year period, total tax collections rose about 60 per cent, 
a figure to be compared with the doubling of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce index of income payments and the 
Federal Reserve index of industrial production during 
the same period. On the other hand, the Department 
of Labor (BLS) index of living costs changed from 103 
in 1937 to about 124 for the first quarter of 1944; total 
population of the forty-eight states rose by about 2 per 


cent from 1937 to 1940, and then civilian population fell 
3.2 per cent between April 1, 1940, and November, 1943 

The great fear entertained by many a student of pubj. 
financial administration—that states, seeing the taxe 
coming in and the surpluses piling up, would slash tax 
rates severely instead of thinking of the future—appar. 
ently no longer is justified. One of the basic reasons 
for the continued increase in state tax collections has 
been the maintenance of peacetime tax rates, with an 
exception only here and there. Post-war planning has 
caught on. Reserves in one form or another now exigt 
in many states for post-war use, and they will be sorely 
needed when the war it at last over, because deferred 
construction, deferred maintenance, and special work 
on useful projects will be necessary ; moreover, with the 
heavy burdens upon municipal governments, the prop- 
erty tax (the bulwark of the local tax structure eyery. 
where) is increasingly less dependable, and state goy. 
ernments may find it necessary to help out during the 
reconversion period by sharing more types of taxes and 
increasing the municipalities’ proportion of currently 
shared taxes. } 

The only hope for the maintenance of the current 
high yields from most of the fiscally important tax 
sources lies in the continuation of the unprecedentedly 
high national income. With the gradual relaxation of 


Table 1.—STATE TAX COLLECTIONS, BY TYPE OF TAX: 1944, 1943, AND 1942 


AMOUNT COLLECTED PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 
(in millions) PERCENT CHANGE 1944 
TAX SOURCE Including | Excluding 
19447 | | From 1943| From 1942| From 1942| | unenploy- 
(Prelim. ) to 1944 | to 1944 | to 1945 | ment ment 
compensa- | compensa- 
tion tax tion tax 
Total collections: 
Including unemployment compensation... $5,567] $5,094) $4,975 5.8 8.5 2.4 100.0 | . 
Excluding unemployment compensation... 4,068 3,925 3,899 3.7 4.5 6 78.5 100.0 
Sales and gross TOCOLPtS. .cccccsscccsssecese 2,160 2,152 2,219 4 -2.7 -3.0 40.1 $3.1 
General sales, use, or gross receipts..... 721 671 633 7.5 13.9 6.0 13.4 17,7 
Motor vehicle co 691 777 942 -11.1 ~26.7 -17.5 12,8 17.0 
Alcoholic beverages.....-ssececceseecesees 3 267 280 256 ~4.7 4.5 9.4 5.0 6.6 
Tobacco 158 141 131 12.1 20.6 7.6 2.9 5.9 
Insurance 125 120 1135 4.2 10.6 6.2 2.5 3.1 
Public UtALAt1es..ccccccccccccscccssccese 125 115 99 8.7 26.5 16.2 2.5 5.1 
48 45 $0.0 60.0 6.7 1.3 1.8 
Licenses and 685 670 686 2.2 -.2 -2.3 12.7 16,8 
Motor vehicle and OpOTaters....csceeseeeee 398 395 431 8 -7.7 8.4 7.4 9.8 
Corporations in BONOTAleccccccccsssccccscce 14 107 88 6.5 29.5 21.6 2,1 2.8 
Alcoholic DOVOTE GOS. 54 §5 56 -1.8 -3.6 -1.8 1.0 1.5 
Hunting and 23 23 24 4.2 4.2 4 
95 91 87 4.4 9.2 4.6 1.8 2,5 
Individual ccc 5337 293 249 15.0 35.3 17.7 6.5 8.5 
Corporation 429 340 274 26.2 56.6 24.1 8.0 10.5 
cc $ 243 258 271 -5.8 -10.3 4.8 4.5 6.0 
Death and 112 109 112 2.8 -2.7 2.1 2.8 
cc 71 78 62 5.3 14.5 21.0 1.5 
Other, except unemployment compensation..... 50 26 25 15.4 20.0 4.0 6 1 
Unemployment compensation”’..........++sesse4 1,319 1,172 1,076 12.5 22.6 8.9 24.5 | «oouoomm 


* These amounts consist of actual collections and estimates for the fiscal years of the respective States ended within the u 
months prior to July 1, 1944. The extent of estimates included is shown at the top of table 3, 
®These amounts were collected during the fiscal years of the respective States ended within the 12 months prior to July), 


1943 and 1942, respectively. 


Includes licenses from alcoholic-beverage businesses in 5 States. 


*Includes Maryland recing and amusement licenses. 


S Includes taxes on corporation income for 7 States where segregation was not available. 


See table 5. 
See table 3. 


®Includes the Florida tax on chain stores and the Indiana tax on polls. 
7 Data for unemployment compensation taxes represent net collections deposited in State clearing accounts. 
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gstrictions on civilian production, the state tax yields 
may hold their own during the war, but state treasuries 


will continue to bulge only so long as we endure this 
war-induced prosperity extraordinary. 


TABLE 2. -STATE TAX COLLECTIONS, BY MAJOR SOURCE AND BY STATE: 1944 
(Dollars amounts in thousands, except per capitas) 


TOTAL Seles and| Li- Indi- Unemploy- 
Corpor- Death s ott t 
STATE Per ation | Property| and compensa 
Amount | capita? income income * ° tion 
aber of States 
tax" 48 48 48 33 33 43 4? 23 23 46 
5,386,545] $42.58 |] $2,159 ,998 ,079 |$336 ,870 |$428,978 | $245,200 | $112,207] $70,644 | $30,116 | $1,519,451 
jsount reported..| 5,579,485] 42.53] 2,157,789] 681,815 | 536,870] 428,978] 241,655] 112,207) 70,624] 50,116) 1,819,451 
jpount estimated. 7,110 2,259} 5,264 1,567 
72,470] 26.66 38,467} 8,193/ 5,787} 3,110 5,862 156 533 451 11,911 
20,788) 52.22 14,964} 1,968} 3,496] (4) 5,155 39 4,25 
47,991) 27.65 28,349| 5,207} 3,793} (°) 3,688 193 1,857 | ------- 5,514 
554,411] 70.54 214,426] 26,985] 48,525) 67,671] 15,046] 10,510 558 | ~—--- 171,147 
46,647] 45.71 23,070| 5,155} 6,445; (°) 5,031 1,426 88 | 5,509 
86,575] 49.52 26,091} 10,211] -------| 12,760 1,684 4,001 31,828 
15,619] 50.51 $,952} 5,183] 1,108 255 1,523 
60,845] 39.98 45,292| 15,414] ---- 2,959] 1,577 967 14,136 
74,712] 25.10 $2,697 5,709) 15,981] 5 ,027 159 | -- 404 14,755 
16,823] 85.55 5,961| 1,240] 2,664] 1,646 1,898 85 12 5,015 
269,064] 38.22 181,450} 29,401 123 5,481 767 | 72,542 
131,918] 38.99 70,208| 14,694 ®7,118 1,345 58,468 
76,094] 35,42 $9,952} 14,987/ 6,401) 1,522 76| 1,757 208 11,416 
58,012] 864.56 28,691; 7,147| 4,971] 2,125 3,506 543 11,229 
59,861] 28.48 25,028] 6,302} 4,410] 3,352 6,840 1,502 60 368 11,999 
112,362] 48.51 49,197} 10,067} 5,050] 4,950 8,592 15,126 18,611 
80,515] 39.01 10,373] 5,595 5,275 760 | -------- 5 8,509 
72,740! 36.68]} 22,579] 7,529) 9,566] (*) 3,748 1,645 295 27,360 
Wessachusetts......| 167,003| 40.80 39,664| 50,470) 25,872) 11,077 7,205 | ---—--— 237 31,404 
Wichigan.....+++++.| 244,871| 45.54 128,140! 39,576 13,357 2,891 606 - 60,501 
_114,126| 45.19 37,580| 10,382| 12,107] 14,076] 10,040 1,645 8,690 62 19 ,544 
Wississippi........| ™°54,469| ‘27.28 31,563| 5,239] 4,799 5 ,866 886 72 355 12 5,568 
105,415] 29.91 $2,152} 14,961} 11,802; (*) 4,559 1,695 20,748 
18,658] 39.70 7,194] 1,640] 1,347] 1,287 1,720 1,029 966 8,525 
26,375] 24.18 13,218] 2,070 6,178 80 1,617 §,212 
6,884] 52.70 1,867/ 1,175 1,387 | --—---- 55 2,400 
few Hampshire......| 15,141} $3.40 5,764| 3,347 678 937 812 3,608 
Sen Jersey........4 184,906| 45.31 28,889| 33,023 27,622} 12,070 85,302 
Yew Mexico........., 22,306| 12,246] 2,454) 1,234 2,618 923 20 1,820 
en 789,157} 168,934] 77,588| 102,162] 157,400] 1,258] 19,059 bag ,640| 215,101 
Worth Carolina,....| 38.37 $1,770| 17,691} 11,425] 24,614] 1,825 1,049 33 20,022 
orth Dekota......4 © 20,293| 37.82 10,125)% 2,496) 1,511 848 4,496 38 779 
283,165] 41.47 164,309 | 43,909 9,268 3,052 62,627 
83,131; 41.62 44,975| 9,019] 5,523| 6,278 37 829 7,965 5 8,502 
54,893 46.81 13,297 8,017 8,028 6 ,906 1,405 95 17,145 
Pennsylvania........ 401,960} 43.35 105,396; 81,926 -| 66,470} 16,629 846 125,658 
Mode Island.......| 34,253] 49.51 10,715] 6,705| ---—-- 188 | —-—---- 1,652 15,043 
South Carolina.....| 48,942) 25,515] 2,646 4,820] 9,449 226} (39) 309 5,977 
South Dakota........ ™15,986| 20.34 12,589} ™ 2,050 *° 85 228 177 82 99 661 
Tennessee.......... 74,967| 26.60 35,667| 12,536| 1,729) 5,671 1,378 979 136 20,871 
182,250] 29.12 74,498| 18,766| -—— 28,091} 1,753) 81,889| 1,598 25,655 
2 26,561| 48.98 12,937|  2,257| 2,427] 1,515| 2,522 227 924 6,172 
Vernont........... 12,444] 39.37 4,190} 3,091 930 785 579 194 367 2,508 
© 75,916 | 26.69 29046 6,159| 7,662; 5,989 744 26/ 1,600 10,035 
ashington........ 144,510) 75.74 94,989| 8,900 5,015 1,683 177 249 33,297 
West Virginia... 65,188} 37.63 44,219! 7,981] *7106| ------- "158 "434 575 11,75 
Wisconsin........., 163,974| 55.67 $0,567/ 16,670) 18,595) 43,650) 14,145 2,525 4 10 387,632 
Wyoming........... 8,238| 54.95 5,009} 1,568 70 1,541 
"Including States for which data are not reported. 2 Based on population estimates as of November 1, 1945. See table 6. 


"Taxes on unincorporated business,when measured by net income, are classified with "Corporation income." 
tax reported by 12 States; California reported $548 thousand and Wisconsin $286 thousand. 

Although 9 States reported collection from State poll taxes, in only the following 8 States is a poll tax imposed 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolinas, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 


thousand gift 
collections. 
franchise pre 


requisite: 


> Includes $1,276 


“Includes poll tax 


Several 


of these 8 States do not have their poll tax collections presented in this table because the tax is locally collected and re- 
7 The crude oil production tax was declared unconstitu- 


tained. 


cludes taxes on polls. 


parently only small amounts are missin 
licenses on corporations in general. 


® Included with taxes on individual income. 
Wional March 22, 1944; of the $2,419 thousand collected under the act, $67 thousand represent unprotested collections. 
© Not entirely complete, but, except for the case of South Carolina, ap- 
companies only; see footnote 8, table 5, for collections from 
13 All amounts designated as preliminary by State of- 


® Delinquent taxes on polls. 
42 On barks and finance 
Documentary and 
Scials, Date for certain other States are preliminary also. 
loans) and on corporation capital stock or franchise was not re-enacted. 
including the tax on financial institutions, repealed effective December 31, 1942. 
calendar year 1942; represents tax from income earned prior to January 1, 1942. 
© other property tax levied for State for 1944 fiscal year. 


STATE 


® Delinquent. 


stock transfer. 


8 In- 


14 The tax on intangibles (other than corporate loans and public 
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15 Not available for this report. 
‘7 Income tax law repealed effective for the 
® Levied on car companies and motor vehicles; 


Income tax, not 
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Progress in Uniform State Laws’ 


By W. E. STANLEY 


President, National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 


HE TIMES in which we are living today will be 

capitalized in history. We are participants in a 

world struggle in which free men fight against the 
aggression and ambitions of centralized power. This force 
has assailed our institutions from without. The attention 
and interest of our people has been focused upon the out- 
come of that struggle. 

However, if we direct our attention to our home front 
we find that, under the exigencies of war, this same force 
of centralized power, like some contagious disease, has 
infected our own system of government and has slowly but 
surely reached a point where it is undermining the processes 
of local self-government, which alone gives strength to our 
democratic process. 

The outcome of this controversy may vitally affect what 
we have been pleased to call our American system of repre- 
sentative government. This is not a new issue. We can 
now see that for forty years or more centralized power has 
gradually been eating away the very tissue of state sov- 
ereignty. We have seen the bribery of the states whereby, 
in order to participate in funds from a bountiful federal 
Treasury, the legislatures of the several states have been 
induced to put upon their statute books laws neither adapted 
to the particular needs of their citizens nor evolved by 
reason of the economic requirements of their people. 

We can feel the tightening grip of the Interstate Com- 
merce Clause of our Constitution as it affects the private 
affairs of our entire citizenship. Originally designed as 
a necessary and beneficial requirement in regulating com- 
merce within the several states, we now find it being utilized 
as one of the main instrumentalities of federal control over 
our affairs, until now the mere desire of the federal govern- 
ment to regulate is sufficient to bring a judicial interpreta- 
tion sufficient to accommodate that desire. 

And now at last, confident that no narrow interpretation 
of constitutional limitation will longer restrict it, unbridled 
federal power moves boldly to crash through the protection 
which state sovereignty has afforded local self-government 
and seeks to impose its regulatory mandates directly upon 
the entire citizenship. 

It is a fact well recognized among us that the vitality 
of local self-government is at the very foundation of the 
democratic process in our structure of government. If, 
therefore, we find increasing centralization of federal au- 
thority gradually submerging the independent authority of 
the states and the right of the citizens thereof to solve 
local problems in conformity with local needs, if local 
self-government has been weakened, and if federal au- 
thority over our affairs has increased, the lethargic acquies- 
cence of our people in this drift must be based upon the 
lack of efficiency of our state governments in meeting the 
common problems in conformity with local demands. 

When diversity of the law imposes inconveniences upon 
the citizens of one state in their relations with those of 
other states, it is natural that they should turn to a single 
agency for the solution of their problems. 

This conference, by reason of its objectives, must play 


*President’s address before the fifty-fourth annual meeting of 
the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, held in Chicago in September, 1944. 
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a partisan part in this contro- 
versy. Fifty-four years ago this 
body was brought into exist- 
ence. It was conceived by men 
who, because they were law- 
yers, realized that self-govern- 
ment of the states was the only 
instrument which would per- 
mit sound solutions of diverse 
social, economic, and _politi- 
cal problems which people 
under differing conditions in a 
great nation would be called 
upon to meet. They likewise, 
however, recognized that the 
very diversity of laws resulting 
from such independent action 
would create controversies and 
misunderstandings among the 
citizens of the several states as they projected their affairs 
into the broader national field unless some degree of uni- 
formity were achieved in those fields where the complica- 
tions of business intercour%e demanded it. If these obstacles 
and inconveniences could he removed by some degree of 
uniformity in the law through voluntary action, it would 
deprive the federal government of any excuse for absorption 
of the powers confined to the states, and therefore would be 
a sound instrument for preserving the independence of the 
states. 

And so with foresight this conference was formed. Its 
object, as set forth in our constitution, ‘‘to promote uni- 
formity in state laws on all subjects where uniformity is 
deemed desirable and practical,” presupposes state sov- 
ereignty and presupposes a diversity of laws resulting 
from differing economies and an independent exercise of 
law-making powers in the several states. This conception 
is the direct antithesis of one centralized authority pro- 
viding regulation for an entire people and obliterating state 
planning and local and state action on a voluntary basis. 

For many years, this conference carried on almost alone. 
Its work was little appreciated except by a limited few, 
and its fundamental purpose in our system of government 
was little understood. State authority and local self-govern- 
ment was assumed as an established fact, protected by the 
Constitution. There was a complete failure to realize that 
unless the problems arising among the states by reason of 
their independent action could be successfully and efficiently 
solved, there would develop a constantly increasing demand 
by an inconvenienced public to have one single authority 
existing in the federal government undertake the solution 
of these problems, regardless of the effect on the integrity 
of states’ rights. 

In our own particular field, many state legislatures were 
reluctant to accept the recommendations of this conference, 
in the calm assurance of the inviolability of their powers, 
little realizing that their failure to solve these problems 
relating to the states upon a voluntary and a co-operative 
hasis was an invitation to federal authority to accept the 
solution of these problems and thus to increase its power 
with popular approval. 
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cessful solution of common state problems. 


| Aw EXAMINATION OF THE RECORD 


Some interesting conclusions can be drawn from an ex- where no such laws exist. 

amination of some portions of our record. Of the uniform To this end, two commissioners have been appointed to 

or model acts recommended by this conference, there have prepare a model act embodying the necessary requirements 

heen 1,119 enactments by the legislatures of our fifty-three suitable for adoption by the legislatures of those states 
EY iurisdictions—an average of something over twenty-four where there is no legislative recognition of this conference 
- affai acts per jurisdiction. Twelve of the uniform acts have and no provision by law for the appointment of com- 
; ea hecome law in half or more than half of our states. Twelve missioners. 
of _ states have adopted thirty or more of our recommended ; 
— laws, and one state has adopted forty-six. But only with A Co-oPeRATIVE APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 
a respect to the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act has It is probable that many of the commissioners in states 
complete unife achieved. where such an enactment is desirable will feel some reluc- 
‘orption An the light of over fifty years of activity this record is tance about presenting such an act and pushing it through 
ould he discouraging when viewed from the standpoint of — to passage in their legislatures, but it is my belief that the 
» of the announced objectives of securing uniformity. These 1,119 Council of State Governments, through Its existing contacts, 

enactments resulted in uniformity in only one instance, a will be willing and ready to assist this conference in se- 
ad te fact which invites serious attention and analysis if real curing the adoption of such an act where it is needed, since 
ae talk efficiency in our program of assistance to state government it is definitely related to improving the efficiency of one 
mity is is to be attained. ; 7 of the agencies which is working toward the solution of 
ak A careful survey of our record indicates three major our common state problems. ; 
sulting weaknesses : (1) a faulty relationhip between this confer- Four years ago an arrangement was entered into with 
eles ence and its commissioners and the legislatures in many the Council of State Governments whereby their co-opera- 
ception | of our states; (2) this conference has in many cases recom- tion and influence were secured in bringing the products 
ty pro- mended acts where uniformity 1S neither essential nor de- of this conference to the attention of the state legislatures. 
aaa sirable, thus unnecessarily consuming time as well as de- Although in the past four years the great majority of our 
seal tracting from the force of our recommendations with legislatures have met in regular session only twice, over 
» aheme respect to acts where uniformity is of the utmost 1m- 20 per cent of the total of 1,119 enactments since this 
ds tow, portance ; and (3) the volume of production of uniform conference came into existence have been placed on the 
rnenent acts by this conference has exceeded the capacity of legis- statute books of the states in this short period. This indi- 
nant. lative hodies properly to consider and absorb our recom- cates that such a method of co-operative approach to our 
‘by the mendations. legislative bodies can and will promote a high degree of 
 _ efficiency in securing a favorable acceptance of the work 
amie B LONFERENCE AND THE LEGISLATURES of this conference. This arrangement should be made even 
ciently }j lhe state of South Dakota has adopted forty-six of our more effective, and the conference should give considera- 
lemand acts, while the state of Oklahoma has adopted only five; tion to the creation of a standing committee for co- 
thority this is such a wide difference that the efforts of this entire operation with the Council of State Governments. 
olution conference must be devoted to bringing about a change. a 
aa | While a difference in interest or a lack of activity on the EMERGENCY WaR L&GISLATION 

part of the commissioners may play some part in this wide Some three years ago, a suggestion was made that this 
s were difference between the two states, it cannot be tossed aside conference pass through its channels much of the emer- 
prence, as the only answer. gency war legislation which was needed in the several 
owers, Analysis discloses that in thirty-two states the state legis- states to implement our war effort, with the idea of se- 
oblems latures have by law provided for the appointment of curing some degree of uniformity in such legislation. Un- 
erative commissioners and defined their responsibility. In most in- fortunately, the processes of this conference were ill- 
pt the j ‘tances, such laws have provided for the expenses of com- adapted to the speedy action required at that time and 
power | missioners and for the making of reports and recommenda- under those conditions. However, in an endeavor to give 

| “ons for uniform laws to the legislature. In such states, the fullest co-operation possible, the conference appointed 
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But as the effect of impact of federal authority is felt the recommendations of these commissioners proposing 


-our entire citizenship, we find resistance thereto increas- uniform acts come before the legislatures as a performance a 
Y State government is seeking to reassert some of its of a duty imposed upon these commissioners by law. Under 
Te aeaed sovereignty before a weakened and _ propa- such circumstances, it is inevitable that any uniform act 
vandized public barters away its liberties and its rights for placed in the hands of the legislature by its recognized 
doubtful benefits of a lethargic security. commissioners will have friendly and careful consideration. 

Within the past several years we have witnessed the In the remaining sixteen states there is no legislative 
rganization of the Council of State Governments. recognition of the members of the conference. The com- 
aah its branches—the Governors’ Conference, the missioners are appointed by the governor or other authori- 
National Association of Attorneys General, and the Amer- ties as a voluntary act, generally upon request of this con- 
ian Legislators’ Association—it is seeking by collective ference and not in the performance of a duty imposed by 
co-operation to throw a road block ahead of the advance law. Where this conference has no recognition by the 
of federal power. legislature and the commissioners have no official standing, 

However, the fact that we no longer stand alone as an there is at the outset a handicap which is overcome only 
instrumentality offering assistance to state governments in under exceptional circumstances. 

' the solution of their mutual problems should not create in From the standpoint of success in securing legislative 
gs a complacency arising from satisfaction. We must enactment, in those states where the commissioners are 
adjust our affairs to act not as an independent organization, recognized by law, the average enactments are better than 
hut as one co-operating to the highest degree with those twenty-five per state. In the second group of states, the 
dmilarly interested in removing the obstacles to the suc- average is fifteen enactments per state. This comparison 


indicates that this conference should immediately attempt 
to secure some legislative action with respect to the recog- 
nition and responsibilities of commissioners in those states 
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a Committee on Emergency War Measures, which has 
rendered invaluable service in the preparation and drafting 
of these measures. With the end of the emergency ap- 
proaching and with the opportunity for more careful and 
studied consideration of proposed acts, there is no reason 
why this conference cannot assume full responsibility for 
the consideration of all recommendations coming from the 
Council of State Governments, which at that time it was 
not in a position to assume. Under such circumstances, | 
believe this conference will recognize that a standing com- 
mittee of the nature suggested is both necessary and wise. 


CHoIce OF UNIFORM LAws 


A second weakness is that this conference has in many 
cases recommended acts where uniformity is neither essen- 
tial nor desirable, thus unnecessarily consuming time as 
well as detracting from the force of our recommendations 
with respect to acts where uniformity is of the utmost 
importance. 

This conference at its last meeting approved the very 
excellent report of Commissioner Harno’s committee, in 
which the recommendation was approved that twenty-three 
of our uniform acts be withdrawn or declared obsolete ; 
that seven of the uniform acts be classified as model acts; 
that five be referred to committees for revision or with- 
drawal. When the withdrawal of such a large number of 
acts is necessary because of the fact that there was an 
utter lack of response on the part of the legislatures, it 
not only means that there is something decidedly wrong 
in our selection of the fields in which so many of our acts 
have been prepared, but it also means that the tremendous 
volume of work involved in their preparation and promul 
gation is wasted and no good purpose served except the 
exercise of our capacity as draftsmen. Certainly more than 
fifty years of experience, if the results are carefully 
analyzed, should be a good guide as to what fields this 
conference should enter. This body should know by now 
that success in securing uniformity may only be achieved 
by rendering assistance to the states in those fields where 
the conflicts and inconveniences created by diversity in the 
laws in and of themselves provoke a recognized demand 
for a uniform act. We should likewise recognize that unless 
a real need exists and is understood, it is futile for us to 
attempt to impose upon the states our own conception of 
what theoretically ought to be uniform. 


PREPARATION OF Mopet LEGISLATION 


The first step in our procedure is the action by the 
Committee on Scope and Program, through which all pro- 
posals must be cleared. The time of this committee is too 
little engaged in the origination of proposals arising from 
our own investigation of the facts and circumstances. The 
committee should be more creative in its viewpoint. Of 
course, those proposals which are referred to us from the 
American Bar Association require our most serious con- 
sideration. These generally have back of them the con- 
sidered action and investigation of lawyers all over the 
country before they are placed in our hands, and therefore 
we should not refuse to take action thereon until the results 
of a most careful survey bring such convincing evidence 
of the impossibility of securing uniformity that, in con- 
ference with the proponents of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, they can be convinced of the soundness and wisdom of 
any refusal on our part to undertake the job. Suggestions 
from individual lawyers or from organizations—enthusias- 
tic for the enactment of laws which would serve their 
particular interests or hobbies—are more generally the 
result of a desire to secure our backing and influence to 
effect a change in the law rather than of a need for 
uniformity. 


But aside from what our Committee on Scope and Pro. 
gram can originate as a result of studied investigation it 
seems entirely reasonable that those who have the responsi 
bility of carrying on the affairs of state government would 
be the ones who would first meet the obstacles arising from 
diverse laws, who would be forced in the first instance to 
come to grips with the problems arising from them and 
who would feel the need of action to solve the problems 
The Governors’ Conference and the National Association 
of Attorneys General in their annual meetings would cer. 
tainly be the most qualified to know whether a real need 
for uniformity of law exists. 

Close contact between our Committee on Scope and Pro. 
gram and the officers of those organizations would not 
only insure this conference that its activities were devoted 
to objectives actually recognized as necessary, but it would 
place squarely behind any uniform act prepared pursuant 
to such suggestions the support and influence of the execy. 
tive officers of the states. 

As a part of the committee’s duties in making a survey 
of the laws of the states in order that divergencies can be 
reconciled, there should be a further investigation of the 
acceptability of uniformity with respect to the particular 
subject. If a committee finds that the obstacles to change 
are so great that an approach to uniformity would be im- 
possible, action should be taken to have the subject matter 
dropped. 


QUALITY VERSUS QUANTITY 


The third weakness is that the volume of production of 
uniform acts has exceeded the capacity of the legislative 
bodies to consider or absorb our recommendations. As 
President Schnader very well said, “If we are aiming at 
uniformity, we are certainly scattering our fire.” The 
solution to this problem is to slow down our own produc- 
tion, which would accomplish two purposes. It would serve 
first to enable this conference to bring to bear its unified 
influence to push for adoption certain necessary acts in 
those states which are lagging behind the field. It would 
enable us to pound the same acts in each session of the 
legislature until the weight of adoption in the majority of 
states would of itself be a persuasive influence. This would 
appear to be a far sounder policy than one in which at each 
session new proposals for uniform acts are continuously 
introduced until the very diversity of the proposals creates 
in the legislature a habit of disregarding any such recom- 
mendations because of their multiplicity. 

A slow-down in production, however, would also 
accomplish much with respect to our own efficiency. 
Most meetings of this conference have too much business 
and too little time for consideration of acts. This has re- 
sulted in some cases in our draftsmanship being subject to 
criticism on points which should not have been over- 
looked. 

Permit me now to refer briefly to the work before the 
conference. The most important project before us is the 
Uniform Commercial Code, our joint activity with the 
American Law Institute. The Sales Act was approved by 
that body at its meeting in Philadelphia in May, with only 
a few minor changes. Work on the Uniform Bill of 
Lading and Warehouse Receipts Act is progressing fa- 
vorably, and tentative plans are in progress for the com- 
mencement of the work on several other acts in which 
uniformity is desirable. 

Of main interest in this monumental work is the question 
of financing. The Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, has granted for the commercial code project the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars a year for the next three 
years, with permission to apply at the end of the second 
year for an additional one hundred thousand dollars. In 
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and Pro. | addition, other funds are being subscribed by business procedure in the federal government to which our model act 
zation, it institutions throughout the country, with such success that is directed in the states. This co-operative activity insures 
respons). it now appears that we may devote ourselves diligently to us that the model act here presented is based upon the 
nt would | the task ahead without being concerned with questions of same remedial principles as those in the federal bill. 

ing from gnancing. Tirts conference, I am sure, deeply appreciates A strong National Conference of Commissioners on 
stance t) | the grant from the Falk Foundation and from the other Uniform State Laws is desperately needed for the success- 
rem, and | donors, and it is certainly indebted to the committee headed ful continuance of the system of government under which 
rr oblems by Mr. Schnader for the excellent work done in bringing we are living. All the signs of the present point to the fact 
sociation ahout the financing of this project. that the public is fast becoming sensible to the values of 
state government in carrying on its local affairs. New 
eal need Move. ADMINISTR: ; opportunities, which are definitely the result of an aroused 

As to the business which will come before the conference, public opinion, are before us. ; 

and Pro. no comment is necessary except with respect to the Model Local self-government has taken on new meaning with 
ould not Administrative Procedure Act. Our committee which is our people. As our citizenship turns once again to the 
devoted | presenting the draft has during the past year had the benefit states for the solution of its local problems, ours is a 
it would of the help and suggestions of the Administrative Law responsibility to see that, through co-operation with our 
pursuant Committee of the American Bar Association. A bill is sister agencies in the Council of State Governments, this 
e execy- being presented in Congress, whch has the approval of citizenship will develop a renewed confidence that the com- 


the American Bar Association, directed toward solving 


mon problems of the states will be met and solved quickly 
and correctly. 
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ost-war Planning in New York 
ction of | HE MILITARY SUCCESSES of the allies on all fronts Bv NATHANIEL IL. GOLpsTEIN 
rislative bring the vision of speedy victory into reality. Peace r , 
ms. As will soon be upon H and, with it, the obligation to Attorney General of the State of New York 
ning at those who made peace possible—the G. I. Joes on the 
” The fighting front and the workers on the assembly line. ture and Markets is working to put the farmers of this state 
produc- The time for planning effectively to meet the many prob in a position to meet post-war competition. 
d serve lems of the post-war period is now and not tomorrow. Jobs on public works are no substitute for jobs in private 
unified One of the unknown, but all-important, factors in our post- enterprise, no panacea for unemployment, but public works 
acts in war adjustment will be that of unemployment in the transi- play their part in a regular program of full production. 
| would tion from war to peacetime production. This will embrace The approximate volume of construction which may be 
of the men, machines, and materials. The solution of the problem undertaken by the state of New York in the post-war period 
rity of will be found in the co-ordination of these three elements is $990 million. This is not “made” work, but potential 
» would with a minimum of friction and loss of time. Private state construction which has*been deferred because of the 
at each enterprise and government will have to unite to obtain depression of the 1930’s and the current shortages of 
1uously the required result. If industry alone can effect the transi- the war. : 
Creates tion from war to peacetime production without a drastic The preparation of blue prints for all this construction 


is a comparatively simple task. The more difficult task— 


recom- j dislocation of our economy and employment, the problem 
the one which, unless solved, can undo all the careful 


will be relatively simple. This, however, is an assumption 


1 also | upon which I am afraid we cannot'rely. Government should planning—is provision for financing the construction of 
ciency. do all in its power to aid industry in its reconversion prob- these projects. Unless funds are available, construction 
I y pro, 
USINESS lems, but should also make provision for temporary unem- cannot go forward, no matter how well laid out the plans 
has re- loyment during this period. might be. Governor Dewey and the legislature have recog- 
ploy g this | Lig ) g 
ject to Perhaps New York’s planning for the post-war period, nized the need for the proper financial planning of this 
or conceived by the Public Works Planning Commission under work and have created the post-war reconstruction fund. 
Governor Dewey, may prove a pattern for others to follow. Into this fund has been transferred the cash surplus out- 
yi t P 
re the New York state has advanced beyond the blue-print stage. standing on March 31, 1944. 
is the The state administration is taking many steps for the An important result of this program is its use as a source 
th the prevention of unemployment and for the reduction of such of gainful employment to aid as a stop-gap in preventing 
ved by unemployment as may arise. Constructive economy in unemployment and unnecessary work. It is conservatively 
nt omy state expenditures is being practiced. All possible capital estimated that a $100 million construction program will 
ill f I 1§ I 
: M expenditures are being deferred to the post-war period. The provide full employment for one year for 24,000 men. From 
og = post-war reconstruction fund has already become Chapter | this it can readily be seen that the potential post-war con- 
> m- . . . y P . 
doer: in the Laws of 1944. Fully $200 million has already been struction by the state of New York would provide for 
bec transferred to this fund, by means of which much-needed 240,000 man-years of work. 
years : 
, deferred state construction can be undertaken after the war, Post-war planning by New York state is but a pattern 
pe without increasing taxes. of what government can do to help fill the gap in the oe Se 
a The Department of Commerce is developing ways and uncertain period of tomorrow, to give gainful employment Ce te Rebar 
7 se means of aiding industries in their reconversion problems. upon much-needed public projects, to give industry the aka, 
ee The Department of Public Works is preparing plans for chance to reconvert so that America may continue to go 
—_« Necessary state construction. The Department of Agricul- forward in its march of progress. 
g prog 
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The Budget in the Legislature 


By JoHn A. PERKINS 


Department of Government, The University of Rochester 


INCE THAT DAY seven centuries ago when the Chancel- 

lor of the Exchequer first carried the bouggette— 

now called the budget—into Parliament, legislative 
consideration of the executive expenditure plan has been 
the crucial phase of budgeting. The role of the legislature 
has almost been forgotten by the reformers in their zealous 
indoctrination that the budget must be executive in origin. 
The budget system was first introduced in this country 
from Europe in 1899. At that time the counterpart of execu- 
tive preparation was the principle that the legislature was 
to confine itself to reducing and striking out items, never 
increasing them. 

These provisions operating together were to fix unmis- 
takable responsibility for public expenditure. The people 
were to be assured that the goyernor’s request, carefully 
calculated upon his knowledge of the state’s needs, repre- 
sented the maximum to be appropriated. The legislature was 
to grant it only after thorough scrutiny. Strict conformity 
with this original budget scheme was tried in Maryland, 
West Virginia, and a few other states and later abandoned 
in most of them. 

Allowing the lawmakers complete freedom to increase 
and add new expenditures was not an entirely happy solu- 
tion either. Some parsimonious governors purposely have 
underestimated needed appropriations, shifting the incubus 
to the lawmakers. In other states, legislators have indulged 
in free spending to please constituents’ appetites for “pork,” 
charging deficits to the executives at the next election cam- 
paign. In both situations, the public has been befuddled and 
perplexed. Without any reasonable doubt, proper budget 
procedure is the principal basis of citizen control of gov- 
ernment; and therefore it should be easily understood. 

Control of the purse strings is much more complicated 
where the object is to check ourselves than in the days of 
monarchy when “grievance before supply” was developed 
to check an hereditary king. Responsibility for totals is 
quite as desirable now as in the days of King John, but 
harder to locate. In forty-four states responding to inquiry, 
it was reported that the legislature upped the executive 
budget recommendations in twenty-nine, passed them as 
requested in ten, and decreased them in the remaining five. 
Although a three-fifths majority of the legislature must 
favor increases in Nebraska to override executive budget 
recommendations, the votes are usually available. Even in 
New York, where the constitutional budget provision pro- 
hibits increases in the governor’s budget except for addi- 
tion thereto of separate items referring to a single object, 
the lawmakers in 1944 appropriated $4,400,000 more than 
their governor proposed. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


An arrangement is needed which will unmistakably fix 
budgetary responsibility for the busy public. It must ac- 
cord, on the one hand, with our established tradition that 
the legislature must be free to determine policy and, on 
the other, with our developing practice that the governor 
is to manage the executive branch. Perhaps this complete 
balance is not possible, but it is in keeping with our govern- 
mental heritage to try for something better. 


To this end the budget might be divided into four parts: 
Part A, a statement of the anticipated revenues; Part RB 
a statement of amounts required for debt retirement, sink. 
ing funds, and interest; Part C, a statement by items of the 
amounts needed to maintain the various agencies and sery. 
ices of the state, but no item in this part would represent , 
new outlay or exceed the current appropriation for the 
same item; Part D, a statement proposing all items for jp. 
creases in items contained in Part C, salary raises, new 
equipment, and capital outlay. The legislature should have 
no power to make any change in Parts A, B, or C of the 
budget as submitted, but could make any change that the 
majority may approve in Part D of the budget. Hence, new 
policy determining items would be segregated for unin. 
hibited legislative consideration. This suggestion jis ap- 
proached in a less satisfactory way in those states like 
Texas that mark “new” before any item of expense in- 
cluded in the budget for the first time. 

While the historical principle of legislative control of 
the purse strings would be accommodated in the segregated 
budget plan advanced here, the reductions made in Part C 
would be unmistakably credited to the governor. It would 
reflect for public view the chief executive’s managerial 
capacity or lack of it. Without flaunting legislative con- 
trols, most of the items of expenditure would be taken out 
of the political arena where they are subjected, according 
to an experienced state legislator, “to the pork-barrel and 
log-rolling tactics of certain politicians who have little re- 
gard for efficient or businesslike conduct of state govern- 
ment.” 

To prevent these same spendthrift tactics, experience 
and observation suggest restrictions on the power of indi- 
vidual legislators to propose special appropriations to be 
passed prior to the budget and without regard for it. Cali- 
fornia’s provision that “until the budget bill has been finally 
enacted neither house shall place upon final passage any 
other appropriation bill” is recommended for all states. 
Too often special appropriation bills are hurriedly passed 
and encumber the limited revenues available causing subse- 
quent budget cuts in established services so that outgo will 
equal income. 


IMPROVED LEGISLATIVE CONSIDERATION 


Better legislative handling of appropriations should be 
the major aim of all interested in advancing the state ex- 
penditure process. Considering the present freedom legis- 
latures have to raise, lower, eliminate, or add to the budget 
and the above suggestion would not restrict them materi- 
ally—it is simply realistic to call our state budget systems 
“legislative” rather than “executive.” 

In so far as budgets are executive in origin, the gov- 
ernor'’s influence is lessened hy shortcomings in present 
laws. Time allowed a newly-elected executive to prepare 
his budget for presentation to the legislature is so short as 
to make the effort impracticable in many states. In eight 
states the budget is presented before inauguration, in seven- 


teen others within two weeks after the ceremony. In the 


*Dewey Anderson, California State Government, p. 236. 


Anderson was a member of California’s legislature, 1935-37. 
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ears since Michigan has had, at least according to 
jaw, a truly executive budget, seven governors have been 
dected, alternately Republicans and Democrats. Budgets 
repared by outgoing administrations were of political 
necessity unsatisfactory to incoming governors. Almost no 
advantage was taken by the executive-elect of his legal 
right to sit in on budget hearings before taking office. After 
inauguration, the ten to sixteen days left for budget-making 
have given so little time that the whole responsibility has 
commonly been abdicated to the legislature. 

Since as much as a full month or more for this work is 
gvailable in only ten states, the unfortunate situation in 
Michigan may probably prevail elsewhere. 

Many governors, considered in the flesh and blood in 
contrast to the textbook versions of them, have limited 
experience with the practical side of government or close 
contact with but few aspects of it. In budget-making, they 
must rely very largely on the judgments of others, especially 
the budget office, which is inadequately staffed in most 
states—there are as many as five persons working in the 
budget agency in only twenty-five states. Another limitation 
on executive budgeting is demonstrated by California, 
which has a comprehensive budget but only about 30 per 
cent is subject to executive planning; continuing appropria- 
tions, or fixed charges, make up the remainder of it. These 
weaknesses, combined with others, such as the fact that 
many appropriations are not included in the budget at all, 
shift the bulk of budget work to the legislatures, particu- 
larly the committees considering money bills. 


eleven 


ROLE OF THE APPROPRIATION COMMITTEE 


The committee stage is the most important one in the 
development of any legislative embryo. Therefore, com- 
mittees having charge of money bills must be completely 
satisfactory in organization, procedure, personnel, and staff 
if the budget work of the legislature is ty be improved. 

“In union there is strength” applies to legislative com- 
mittees handling money bills. For most satisfactory legisla- 
tive consideration, there should be a single joint budget 
committee to study both the expenditures and revenues 
concurrently. The fiscal program as a whole is covered by 
acomprehensive committee in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and North Carolina. Joint committees to secure at least a 
unified approach to appropriations have been resorted to 
in approximately twenty states, although outside New Eng- 
land joint activity has been primarily confined to hearings. 

Here is a simple expedient which promises to save time 
for both lawmakers and suppliants and focuses responsi- 
bility within the legislature to minimize the proverbial buck- 
passing between the two houses. Instead of last-minute 
compromises involving many dollars being reached in the 
tush and secrecy of conference committee, joint groups 
representing both houses can make them deliberately and 
openly in the first instance. Where separate appropriation 
committees exist, necessary co-ordination of work depends 
upon haphazard consultations between the chairmen or 
wofficial committees of party leaders. These substitutes 
have been much condemned, whereas the joint committee 
system has earned high praise where it has been tried as a 
“most outstanding and commendable feature of the whole 
legislative system." 

Procedure of committees concerned with appropriation 
ilso needs attention. Meetings, including hearings, should 
be strictly and regularly scheduled in advance. They should 
invariably he open to the public, thus eliminating “log- 
tolling” behind the closed doors of the committee room, 


"Report of the Special Commission on Legislative System and 
rocedure, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, January, 1943, 


pp. 64-65. 
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promoting subsequent legislative discussion, and develop- 
ing the opposition and public understanding so indispen- 
sable to our system of government. According to Joseph P. 
Chamberlain, the detailed work of fixing the amount of 
appropriation for each agency is far too great for any com- 
mittee acting as a body to handle. Therefore, the committee 
on appropriation should divide into subcommittees, each 
having jurisdiction over a single department in which it 
might become expert. 

Complete records and reports of committee work should 
be kept for legislative and public reference. This material 
would be a helpful source of information for future com- 
mittees considering requests for money. It would also make 
available to the legislature another official! means of direct- 
ing and checking spending agencies. Directives to the ad- 
ministration which are necessary but not properly a part 
of the statutes might be included in these official documents. 
The spending committee of Congress has long used this 
means of directing and controlling administration without 
encumbering statutes with detail. 

If the expenditure group is not to become a “bottle- 
neck” in the legislative program, it must confine itself to 
consideration of only financial aspects of measures, not the 
wisdom of underlying policy, the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion on Legislative System and Procedure believes. It 
should hold no public hearings where bills have been heard 
previously by initial committees of reference. Interested 
parties should submit their case in writing in such circum- 
stances. Witnesses might be limited to those invited, and 
the substance of such testimony should deal only with the 
fiscal aspects of bills. 

Reports from the appropriation committee including rea- 
sons for recommendations should not be bunched at the 
end of the session. They should be sporadic and all early 
enough to give time for deliberation by the whole member- 
ship of the legislature. Expeditious committee work cannot 
be entirely a matter of rules, and a chairman capable of 
giving leadership and real direction is so indispensable that 
choice cannot be left to happenstance of seniority. 

Experience is, however, one of the chief qualifications 
needed for all members assigned to the appropriations 
group. Too often, as one authority has pointed out, the 
chairmen of the committees are the only members who 
know anything about the appropriation bills and the whole 
responsibility is largely delegated to them. In Michigan’s 
five legislatures during the thirties, the Senate Finance 
Committee and the House Committee on Ways and Means 
had an average turnover of 73 per cent and 62 per cent, 
respectively. 

To enable all members to devote themselves constantly 
to this all-consuming appropriations assignment, they should 
be expected to serve on no other standing committee. 
Whether an agency is operating at maximum efficiency, 
whether its work should be carried on at all, and if so, at 
reduced or enlarged scale, with resulting transfer of funds 
to or from other activities of greater or lesser social utility, 
calls for experience and consecration, indeed! Few legis- 
lators have suitable background or training for this work. 
To make these complicated decisions, even long, devoted 
service must be buttressed by added information coming 
from outside the legislative membership. 


NEED FOR STAFF SERVICE 


Legislative consideration of the budget could be improved 
if a permanent staff of trained analysts were employed by 
the committees to study the budget while in the course of 
preparation and'to submit to the legislature impartial, accu- 
rate information as to the fiscal condition of the state. In 
this respect the Senate Finance Committee and the Ways 
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and Means Committee of the Assembly in New York were 
long unique and are still exemplary. Together they employ 
twelve people (secretaries, accountants, researchers, clerks, 
and stenographers) at a total cost of more than $48,000. 
These aides check figures submitted in the governor’s 
budget, investigate state institutions and departments to 
enable the committees, which function all year around, to 
form an opinion with respect to budgetary proposals. 

After studying the problem for two years, California’s 
legislature, in 1941, created a Joint Legislative Budget Com- 
mittee which may meet either during the session or after 
adjournment. The joint committee was provided with 
$40,000 to employ a legislative auditor and such other tech- 
nical aides as would be necessary “to ascertain facts and 
make recommendations concerning the state budget, the 
revenues and expenditures of the state, its departments, sub- 
divisions, and agencies with a view to reducing the cost of 
state government and securing greater efficiency and 
economy.” 

Senator William P. Rich, chairman of the group, subse- 
quently explained: 

The Legislature for years has felt handicapped in consider- 
ing State appropriations and the Governor's Budget, It has 
need of its own staff, responsible to itself, constantly on the 
job securing information on the operations of state government 
in order that it may have available all the necessary facts on 
which to base legislation and particularly to make appropriations. 
In establishing the Joint Legislative Budget Committee, one 
of the objectives was that the Legislative Auditor could provide 
the facts of government and the cost thereof for the Legislature 
on an unbiased and nonpartisan basis, similar to the Legislative 
Counsel in rendering legal opinions and drafting bills for the 
Legislature, its committees, and members. 

The joint committee by intensive interim work and aided 
by the Legislative Auditor, a former Director of Finance of 
California, hopes to reduce the time needed for consideration 
of the governor’s budget and thereby expedite other legislative 
business. 


Unfavorable experience with lump sum appropriations 
and with broad executive discretion over a surplus oper- 
ating account, plus the breakdown of the executive budget- 
ary preparation, prompted the Utah legislature to create a 
budget staff agency of its own. In 1943 a Joint Legislative 
Budget Committee was created with a staff headed by an 
executive secretary and an auditor who is to be trained in 
finance and government. Utah offers a lesson to other states. 

Federal Budget Director Smith declares that discretion- 
ary power is necessary to proper budget management of 
expenditures, and that legislative intent will more likely be 
effectuated in this way than by more severely limiting 
appropriations. True, but something more is needed to 
assure legislative control. A legislative budget agency 
checking expenditures against appropriations and the justi- 
fications which supported them would insure the execution 
of the legislature’s intentions. At that time it would furnish 
data for examining future budget bills. Permanent staff 
service for committees would also enable them to give 
expenditures the twelve-month consideration they deserve 
but receive only in the executive branch. 

In those few states where the auditor is a legislative 
agent performing only the auditing function, he might also 
properly perform staff work for legislative budgeteers. 

The deputy state controller in New Jersey at one time 
constantly assisted the joint appropriations committee in 
that state. However, present indications are that newly 
created legislative budget staffs may become satisfactory 
auditing agencies even before most state auditors are in 
position to serve the legislature as a full-fledged staff agent. 

Hearings and junkets are two traditional legislative 
methods of securing information which are perfunctory now 
but should be revitalized. Hearings and visits to institu- 


tions offer an all too rare opportunity for direct Contact 
between policymakers and administrators. Massachusetts 
custom requires that every bill be given a public hearin 
before a joint committee, the date of which is wel] adver. 
tised, and sufficient time is allowed protagonists and enemies 
for orderly presentation of their attitudes. Instead of ask- 
ing off-hand questions, legislators should prepare for these 
occasions with the help of their staff so that their probing 
inquiries reveal actual conditions. 

A more imaginative approach must also be made by the 
spending agencies. The administrator might strengthen his 
oral presentation with graphic material. Charts, graphs 
illustrations, slides, and moving pictures are an entertaining 
means of telling how, when, and where the money goes 
and why more is needed. Too often the only impression 
visiting legislators receive on junkets is that of creaking 
stairways, leaking roofs, cracked plaster, and institutional 
cooking rather than stimulating teaching, forward-looking 
research, mental therapy, and character rehabilitation being 
well done in institutions deserving additional support. 

Finally, biennial sessions in forty-four states make it 
difficult to budget accurately, the first fiscal commandment 
for proper legislative control. Abbot Low Moffett, for 
many years Chairman of the New York Ways and Means 
Comm*#ttee, endorsed annual sessions when he pointed to 
the saving of $40 million effected by the legislature between 
1939 and 1943. “I am quite convinced that we would neyer 
have been able to accomplish this result had we met only 
every other year. Biennial sessions,” he said, “tend to 
make large financial allowances for contingencies. If they 
do not materialize, unnecessary expenditures result’? 

Governor Kelly of Michigan recognized that it was farci- 
cal to budget state requirements for a two-year period and 
in 1943 wisely suggested that “if this Legislature finds it 
more expedient to provide for one year of the future, instead 
of the customary two, I shall call you back to a subsequent 
session.” A special budget session lasting only a fortnight 
was called in 1944. Superiority of one-year budgeting was 
proved, and Michigan’s legislature in 1945 will again be 
asked to appropriate for one year. Since thirty-six legisla- 
tures met in regular and special session in each of the last 
two years, there may be a general recognition that it is 
better to reconsider the financial plan annually. The gov- 
ernors in all states have power to call special sessions and 
can effectuate this reform with legislative co-operation. 

It is important that renewed consideration be given legis- 
lative handling of the budget. Strengthening of this crucial 
phase of budgeting should go hand in hand with the con- 
tinued emphasis on executive preparation and expenditure, 
so the budget does in truth become the most potent instru- 
ment of democracy. 


Recreation 
(Continued from page 437) 


State Defense Council by which local community recrea- 
tion operations get first charge against that portion of the 
war fund quota raised for national recreation programs for 
servicemen. 

The Ohio state recreation committee has encouraged 
and helped communities establish permanent recreation de- 
partments. It has promoted more recreational activities in 
school and college curricula in order to emphasize the need 
and value of recreation. It is encouraging an extension of 
the youth hostel movement. The committee is encouraging 
full utilization of all state and national resources. 


oa Government, Vol. XVI, No. 9 (September, 1943), 
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At the request of the state recreation committee, the 

yernor of Connecticut has called two statewide recrea- 
ton conferences. The governors of New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and Massachusetts have done the same. Scores of 
communities and hundreds of citizens responded to the 
conferences, all of which were highly successful. 

In Connecticut the state committee has called upon local 
war councils to co-ordinate war recreation in order to 
assure a minimum of duplication and waste and a maximum 
yse of facilities. It has stimulated the use of school build- 
ings and grounds for recreation and is working for legisla- 
tion to make this possible where it does not exist. It has 
also passed a resolution urging state and local authorities 
having control to insist that all new school construction 
he planned to serve the community’s recreational needs. 

The Connecticut committee has called upon the state 
legislature to provide for greater use of the state’s parks 
and forests through preparation of descriptive materials 
and guide posts, and through establishing camps with com- 

tent guides, especially for the use of children. 

The committee is working for the establishment of a 
permanent state commission on recreation with a trained 
taff to promote the development of recreation in the state 
and to make expert advice and assistance available to towns. 

The North Carolina recreation committee has held four 
statewide meetings since it was organized in June, 1943. 
Two all-state recreation workshops have been held, one 
for white and one for Negro leaders. The committee has 
sided in establishing fifteen legal community recreation de- 
sartments, councils, or commissions. A partial inventory 
of the state’s recreational facilities has been made and a 
fle of recreation leaders by location built up. 

A large collection of books, pamphlets, bulletins, and 
atticles in the field of recreation has been assembled and 
thousands of pieces of recreation material have been dis- 
tributed—more than five hundred pieces of literature per- 
taining to youth activities alone. 

The Maine state recreation committee, with the co-opera- 
tion of the governor, has held two statewide conferences. 
One accomplishment in Maine, resulting from the com- 
mittee’s activity, has been the preparation of state enabling 
legislation for development and broadening of powers of 
local governments to establish a recreation commission. 
The state committee has procured the services of consult- 


!ants and experts of federal agencies to help towns with 


their problems. A large quantity of printed material on 
recreation has been distributed throughout the state. 

Massachusetts has assisted the towns in appraising their 
recreation needs, has created a personnel placement pool for 
recruiting and placing community recreation workers, and 
isnow in the process of making inventories of recreation 
facilities in the communities. 

One of the most effective results of the organization of 
oficial state recreation committees has been the interchange 
of ideas among the committees, resulting in the strengthen- 
ing of services and the raising of program and leadership 


standards. The establishment of state departménts of recrea- 
tion will be a means of conserving the gains in recreation 
which communities within the states have made during the 
war period and further expanding those gains. 

' State departments of recreation will serve as instruments 
in the conservation of human resources which will be a 
major goal after the devastation and strains of war. Above 
all, they will be a concrete expression of the democracy 
which must assure to all elements of the population rectea- 
tion opportunities and facilities. Such departments within 
the state government will be a symbol of the increasing 
importance and dignity of recreation in our national life. 


Legislative Reorganization 
(Continued from page 436) 


by which it is accomplished. We hope to provide personnel 
qualified and fitted for the respective tasks, so that the opera- 
tion may be effective. 

We are analyzing the procedure and rules to provide 
an effective answer or remedy, as the case may be, to 
the complaint that bills flow in great numbers, making care- 
ful consideration difficult. We are likewise analyzing the 
factors responsible for the last-minute jam, and hope to 
make recommendations that will tend to distribute evenly 
the consideration of bills throughout the entire session. 

We are going most comprehensively into the standing 
committee structure of the New York state legislature, to 
study the strength and failings of the most potent instru- 
ment of the legislative process. 

In addition, we are scrutinizing most carefully the draft- 
ing and amending of bills and the role of the companion 
bill. 

The public has a right to know and will be informed by 
us how the legislative dollar is spent and whether it is spent 
wisely. 

When the legislative machinery has developed weak- 
nesses and has outlived its usefulness, methods will be found 
to provide substitute parts or to discard the antiquated ap- 
paratus. On the other hand, where rumors and myths 
have grown up, we shall explode them as they should be 
exploded. 

The task is no small one. Although I did envision it as 
a large task, time has proved to me that it is a monumental 
one. We shall do everything in our power to provide for 
the people of the state of New York a legislative body 
stripped of all methods and procedure which have hampered 
progress and have fostered and incubated irresponsibility. 
It is comforting to know that interest in our enterprise is 
shared by legislators, legislative personnel, and political 
scientists throughout the country. To the extent that all of 
us make representative government more efficient and more 
workable, to that extent will we keep faith with our sons 
and daughters who are fighting for free government. 
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DISTRICT OFFICES OF THE U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVIcR 


By L. R. THompson, M. D. 
Assistant Surgeon General U. S. Public Health Service 


URGEON GENERAL Thomas Parran of the U. S. 
S Public Health Service recently received a tele- 

graphic request for help from Galva, Illinois, a 
small town of three thousand people. This request was 
immediately forwarded to District Office Number Three 
of the Public Health Service at Chicago. Dr. F. V. 
Meriwether, District Director, checked with the state 
health department and the mayor of Galva and found 
that by a series of incidents approximately ten thousand 
people had been deprived of their two practicing phy- 
sicians. At the same time, influenza had swooped down 
on the area. 

To meet this emergency, a medical officer of the 
service was assigned to the area for six weeks to combat 
the influenza outbreak and to provide emergency medical 
care for the people. This case is only one of many ex- 
amples which might be cited to illustrate the swift and 
direct manner in which the service puts public health 
into action. 

The question of public health and particularly the 
methods which are used in protecting the public health 
are subjects of vital importance to Mr. and Mrs. Citizen 
now, principally because these methods need to be 
strengthened and extended, not cut back, in health re- 
conversion for the post-war world. 

State and local health departments in all the forty- 
eight states, the District of Columbia, and the territories, 
the U. S. Public Health Service, and many other official 
as well as private agencies make their contributions to 
the public health—which means putting knowledge and 
medicine to work for the whole people. 

Responsibility for public health was reserved in our 
Constitution to the states as a part of the police power. 
But with the years it became increasingly evident that 
germs, like people, travel on railroads, ships, airplanes, 
and buses. And so the U. S. Marine Hospital Service, 
established by the Congress in 1798 to take care of sick 
and injured seamen, evolved into today’s U. S. Public 


Health Service through the accretion of duties relating — 


to the control of diseases. The story of the service 
is also the story of the federal-state partnership for 
national health, which grew slowly for years but matured 
into a dynamic force with the passage of the Social 
Security Act in 1935 and the Venereal Disease Control 
Act in 1938. This partnership was further strengthened 
and broadened by the passage of other federal legisla- 
tion—the National Cancer Act in 1937 and the Public 
Health Service Act in July, 1944. Today, it is largely 
the task of the state health department to carry on 
public health services within state borders, and the task 
of the federal agency to study and interpret the total 
health problems of the nation, and to advise and aid 
the states in their solution. 

This task is carried forward by the Surgeon General 
of the U. S. Public Health Service with the aid of a 
corps of commissioned officers, including medical, dental, 
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sanitary engineering, and other scientist officers. As 
recently reorganized, the service is administered by the 
Surgeon General through four main administrative 
branches—Office of the Surgeon General, National Ip. 
stitute of Health, Bureau of State Services, and Bureay 
of Medical Services—located in Bethesda, Maryland 
just outside the District of Columbia. Field activities 
of the service are supervised by eleven district offices 
(The location of the district offices, the states served 
by each, and the name and address of the district director 
are given on the chart on the inside back cover. ) 

To each district office there is assigned a commis. 
sioned medical officer who is trained and experienced 
in public health administration to serve, under the im. 
mediate direction of the Surgeon General, as district 
director. He is assisted by a staff of commissioned 
officers who are trained and experienced in one or more 
public health specialties. The staff also includes a public 
health nurse consultant, a field auditor, and other neces- 
sary personnel. 

As the official representative of the Surgeon General, 
the district director has general supervision of all service 
activities in his district, including hospitals and medical 
relief, quarantine, immigration, and field research sta- 
tions. He has direct jurisdiction over all co-operative 
activities with the states, including the grants-in-aid 
programs for general public health services, venereal 
disease control, tuberculosis control, interstate quaran- 
tine regulations, and the wartime emergency health and 
sanitation program. The district office, in other words, 
has the dual function of co-operating with state and local 
health authorities and of preventing the interstate spread 
of disease. 

In carrying out this function, the district office main- 
tains constant touch with both the state health depart- 
ment and the Surgeon General. At the request of the 
state, the district director and his staff provide guidance 
on all administrative and financial problems, including 
the administration of federal grants-in-aid and emer- 
gency appropriations for health services directly con- 
nected with the war effort. Although all responsibility 
for preparation of program and operation of service 
rests with the state health department, the district office 
extends aid and guidance to the state in planning health 
programs, both general and specialized. The district 
office, however, reviews state health department pro- 

grams and budgets utilizing federal money, which must 
he submitted for approval to the Surgeon General and 
must conform with set standards. 

The Social Security Act first made federal funds 
available to the service for grants-in-aid to the states 
for the establishment and maintenance of adequate health 
services, including the training of personnel. Under the 
Public Health Service Act of 1944, approved by the 
President on July 1, the Congress is authorized to ap 
propriate $20 million annually for this purpose. 
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The federal-state co-operative health program has 
ated as a great stimulus to public health. In 1935, only 
3 few hundred of the more than 3,000 counties of the 
country had health departments. Today there are ap- 
roximately 1,900 counties which have some form of 
full-time health organization. There are more than 
1100 full-time local health officers serving these health 
organizations. And every state and territory now has 
fairly well organized central health department, pro- 
viding many services. Thousands of physicians, dentists, 
esearch scientists, engineers, nurses, laboratory work- 
as, and sanitary inspectors have received specialized 
taining in public health through Social Security funds. 
Thousands more have been employed by state and local 
health departments. 

In 1935, industrial hygiene services were practically 
yknown in the health departments of this country ; in 
1944, forty-eight state, city, and county units, working 
ior the control of industrial hazards and the health of 
the worker, reached about 90 per cent of the nation’s 
war industries. They employed 278 professional work- 
ers on July 1, 1944. Fifty-eight of these were on loan 
from the Public Health Service. 


VeNEREAL DisEASE CONTROL 


The Venereal Disease Control Act of 1938 made 
possible real co-operative efforts between the service 
and the state health departments in venereal disease 
control. For the fiscal year 1944, total funds budgeted 
were $20,236,852, of which $10,952,984 were federal 
and $9,283,868 state and local funds, a percentage 
increase over the previous year’s budget of 3.4 and 24.5, 
respectively. For 1945, Congress has appropriated 
$12,339,000 for venereal disease control work. 

Asa result of this co-operative effort, venereal disease 
dinics have increased from 700 in 1936 to 3,700 in 
1943, and a venereal disease program has been inau- 
gurated in every state and in every city of 50,000 popula- 
tion and over. Every state health department is provid- 
ing laboratory services for clinics and private physicians 
and is distributing to both, without cost, drugs for the 
treatment of syphilis and gonorrhea. Free treatment 
is provided for those unable to pay. 

In addition to helping the states plan programs for 
venereal disease control, the district offices have pro- 
moted co-operation between military, civilian, and other 
protective services in extra-military areas. Results are 


gratifying. The Army and the Navy have not had a 


significant rise in their venereal disease rates. And state 
health officers have recently reported a general decrease 
incases of syphilis among civilians, although an increase 
of 12.1 per cent in cases of gonorrhea has been reported. 
For the past two years the district offices have helped 
ates to organize and administer sixty rapid treatment 
centers with a bed capacity of 6,300 beds. It has been 
ltgely the responsibility of the district offices to provide 
consultation service to the Federal Works Agency and 
ther agencies co-operating in the program, as well as 
0 furnish specially trained physicians, nurses, and 
technical personnel to operate the centers. 
_The rapid treatment centers are playing an increas- 
ingly important role in controlling the venereal diseases. 
They are located in thirty states, the District of Colum- 


bia, Panama, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, and 
are receiving patients at the rate of about three thousand 
per month. They now are available to all civilians who 
have infectious cases of syphilis and gonorrhea, and 
they will be available for the care of demobilized soldiers 
with syphilitic infection. A plan has been worked out 
by the War Department, the service, and the state 
health departments whereby state health laboratories 
will perform the tests on demobilized soldiers as they 
did in the Selective Service case-finding program. As 
a result of that program, the states’ facilities have been 
expanded and are expected to be adequate for handling 
the volume of demobilization tests. 


TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 


The Public Health Service Act authorizes the annual 
appropriation of funds—$10 million for the fiscal year 
1945—for the prevention, treatment, and control of 
tuberculosis, including grants to states, provision of 
appropriate facilities, control of tuberculosis in interstate 
traffic, training of personnel, and administrative ex- 
penses incurred. This program follows the pattern of 
the venereal disease control program and calls for state 
co-operation and the establishment of regulations by the 
Surgeon General. 

When the Congress makes funds available for tuber- 
culosis control, the district offices will again serve as 
advisors and guides to the state and local health depart- 
ments in developing another nationwide health program. 


SANITATION IN War AcTIviTy AREAS 


For years environmental sanitation was relegated to 
second place in public health work, since enormous im- 
provements in the sanitation of cities had been made. 
Other methods for the control of communicable diseases 
became increasingly important. But the war has brought 
sanitation forward again as an outstanding problem in 
war activity areas. 

In each district office of the Public Health Service 
there is a sanitation section, with water, milk, food, and 
sewerage sanitation experts ready to give immediate 
service to the states. Many of these sanitation sections 
use mobile laboratories for inspection work. At the 
request of the states, they conduct milk and restaurant 
sanitary surveys, assist in organizing state and local 
sanitation programs, and aid in the training of state 
personnel. 

In planning environmental sanitation programs, the 
district office and the state make use of standards, 
ordinances, and codes which the service has developed 
to promote adequate and uniform sanitation practices 
in all states. These standards and ordinances are 
offered to the states and communities for voluntary 
adoption. They cover water supplies, milk and its prod- 
ucts, eating and drinking establishments, sewage and 
excreta disposal. An increasing number of states and 
municipalities are promoting adequate programs. The 
Ordinance and Code Regulating Eating and Drinking 
Establishments is now in effect throughout 11 states, 
as well as in 108 counties and 177 municipalities lo- 
cated in 25 other states. Eleven additional states have 
adopted these standards as state regulations. 

Health men have found that it is much easier to keep 
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a germ at home than to catch it after it starts on a 
journey. This knowledge promotes co-operative work 
between the district office and the state health depart- 
ment in the enforcement of the federal interstate quaran- 
tine regulations. The state sanitary engineers do a large 
part of the basic inspection work, with the district office 
certifying to the adequacy of the state’s system. 

These regulations are designed to prevent transmis- 
sion of diseases by persons and articles that move 
through channels of commerce from one state to another. 
The travelling public owes to the states and the district 
offices the safety of the water, milk, and food supplies, 
and general sanitary facilities on the ships, buses, trains, 
and airplanes in the United States. These agencies 
supervise the production and packing of shellfish, steril- 
ization of garbage, and abatement of stream pollution. 


MALARIA CONTROL 


A co-operative state and federal malaria control pro- 
gram is carried on in war areas through the district 
offices and the Office of Malaria Control in War Areas 
at Atlanta. Over 5,000 workers are engaged in malaria 
control work, providing protection for 1,200 war estab- 
lishments in 20 states, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. The Army has also declared war on the 
malaria mosquito. As a result of concerted efforts, the 
malaria rate among home-based troops in 1943 was 0.3 
per 1,000 men per year—the lowest rate in the history 
of the Army. 

Many of the district offices are using mobile malaria 
control units around army general hospitals and prison- 
er-of-war camps this season. These units are also used 
to combat any small outbreak of malaria that occurs. 
They have proved so efficient that efforts are being 
made to purchase 250 “jeeps” for conversion to malaria 
control work. Surveys were made this summer in a 
number of states to determine areas in which the ma- 
laria-carrying mosquito is prevalent, so that danger 
points may be kept under observation. 


LocaL ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Since the emergency in 1940, nearly five hundred 
doctors, nurses, and sanitary engineers have been re- 
cruited by the service and assigned through district 


offices to the state health departments for reassignment . 


to war areas. These workers are accountable to tlie 
state or local health officer to whom they are detailed, 
although they are paid by the Public Health Service as 
members of the district office staff. 

This assignment of personnel was made possible by 
an emergency health and sanitation appropriation by the 
Congress, authorizing the service to assist states in war 
areas to strengthen or establish health departments. It 


- was doubly urgent that this policy be adopted. Many 


booming communities had little. or no public health 
services; other communities had excellent health de- 
partments which were reduced to a skeleton force by 
the needs of the war services. For example, Virginia 
had an excellent health department at the beginning 
of the emergency, but she has lost from thirty-five to 
forty trained public health men to the-war services. Vir- 
ginia, like many other states, did not ask the armed 
services to defer any of her personnel. The Public Health 
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Service has gladly assigned personnel to Virginia ty 
carry her over the crisis, for the health problem jg in 
Virginia, not in Washington. 

The district offices co-operate with the Federal Worl, 
Agency and the states in the construction of sew : 
systems, hospitals, health centers, and other public health 
works authorized under the Community Facilities Ag 
The authority to allot funds made available under this 
act, as well as the approval of design and construction 
is vested in the Federal Works Agency. The Public 
Health Service certifies the need for all health and sanj. 
tation facilities and, on request, provides consultan: 
services in architectural design. To determine needs 
the district offices, working through the state health 
departments, assign teams of sanitary engineers and 
medical officers to survey war industrial areas. When 
the needs of an area have been established, the distrig 
office recommends to the Federal Works Agency that 
the needed health facility be built. To date, 88 health 
centers, 99 hospitals and additions, 189 water works 
and 189 sewage treatment plants have been constructed 
under this act. 

The district offices are now resurveying certain war 
industrial areas to determine the present status of 
health and sanitation facilities in areas where work has 
been carried out under emergency health programs. 

A co-operative working relationship is maintained 
with the Federal Public Housing Administration. The 
district directors serve as consultants to the ten regional 
offices of FPHA. The infirmaries in FPHA projects, 
with the exeception of a few small ones, are operated 
by the Public Health Service through the district offices, 
On July 1 of this year, there were 34 of these infirmaries, 
with a total bed capacity of 424 beds. 


EMERGENCY PusLic HEALTH WorK 


Any emergency connected with the public health— 
major outbreaks of serious disease and disasters—is the 
immediate responsibility of the district office. During 
the recent floods in the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ill- 
nois River valleys, personnel from District Offices 
Three and Seven worked side by side with state and 
local health men to meet the health emergency. Between 
them they established the necessary health and sanitation 
facilities without calling on others for help. This illumi- 
nates the advances we have made in public health in 
recent years, for during the floods of 1937, involving 
the entire Mississippi Valley, every available man in 
Washington had to be sent to aid the stricken areas, and 
many other states outside the flood area were called on 
for help. 

The advances made by the federal-state co-operative 
program in providing for the public health are gratily- 
ing. But there is much that was not done in the past 
that must be done in the future. Post-war plans must 
now be made to include full-time health services for 
every county; the complete eradication of venereal 
diseases, tuberculosis, malaria, and other widespread 
killing diseases; better nutrition, hospitals, health 
centers, and other essential health facilities and services. 
As in the past, the states and the Public Health Service, 
with its district offices, can do the job by working to- 
gether for everyone's health. 
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